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RMRIC1A WYNN DAVIES 

Polftical Correspondent 

John Major's leadership faced 
• fresh challenges over Europe 
last night as the anti-EU Ref- 
erendum Party poured scorn on 
the anticipated Government 
promise of a single currency ref- 
erendum, and backbenchers 
threatened a barrage of dissent 
if tomorrow's White Paper fails 
to take a tough line on reduc- 
ing the powers of Brussels. 

There were urgent calls from 
senior lories for the Govern- 
ment to negotiate with the anti- 
EU millionaire Sir James 
Goldsmith, whose self-financed 
Referendum Party is threaten- 
ing lories in marginal seats. 

The deeply Eurosceptical 
party throws down a fresh 
gauntlet to the Government 
today with full-page advertise- 
ments in national newspapers 
declaring that Cabinet moves to- 
wards a referendum on a single 
currency do not go far enough. 

The ’advertisements repro- 
duce a letter from Sir James to 
candidates and supporters de- 
daring that the Cabinet's ex- 
pected agreement To. hold a; 
referendum only if it decides ip 
favour of monetary onion 
would be an “empty gesture 
. . . The referendum should al- 
low fur a fuD debate on the sort 
of Europe of which Britain 

wants to be part." 

■ It continues: “The referen- 
dum on a technical aspect of 
[the EU] treaty, without a full 
debate on the fundamental is- 
sue. would be no more than a 
■ continuation of the fudge and 
subterfuge which has led Britain 
into a European construction di- 
ametrically opposed to that 
which was approved during the 
1975 referendum on our 
membership of the EU.” 

The latest challenge to the 
fragile peace John Major is 
painstakingly attempting :to con- 
struct over Europe follows en- ' 
treaties by Brian Mawhinney, 
the Conservative Party Chair- 
man, to Cabinet colleagues to 
look at ways of buving Sir James 
off. 

. John Redwood, the Euro- 
sceptic former C abinet minister 
and Tbry leadership challenger. 


said yesterday that he bad urged 
the' Government to contem- 
plate up to three referenda: one 
on the single currency; anoth- 
er on any constitutional 
change at this year’s Inter- 
Governmental Conference; and 
another that could gamer the 
British public's wider views 
about Europe. Mr Redwood has 
urged the Gove rnmen t to ne- 
gotiate with Sir James because 


How the Cabinet 
would vote 


• FOR A REFERENDUM 
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MichaeiPortillo; Secretary 
of .State for Defence . . . 


of the threat of his party 
taking vital votes from Conser- 
vative candidates in marginal 
seats. ■ 

fa the meantime, a further ar- 
gument began to fester after a 
senior Eurosceptic demanded 
that Cabinet ministers should 
be allowed to campaign 
against each other once the an- 
ticipated plebiscite was up and 
running. 

The Thatcherite anti- 
European Lord Parkinson, fixe 
former Conservative Party 
Chai rman, said the Cabinet 
should be free to campaign for 


either side in the referendum 
that is now expected to be 
promised within weeks. 

The notion of Cabinet dissent 
stands in contrast to Mr Major's 
currently understood position - 
that if Cabinet decides a single 
currency was in Britain's eco- 
nomic interests then Cabinet 
would speak with one voice 
during the referendum cam- 
paign. 

In the meantime, Malcolm 
Rifkind, the Foreign Secretary, 
said from a meeting of EU for- 
eign ministers at Palermo, Italy, 
that the Foreign Office repent 
- on whether the Government 
should hold 'the referendum 
would be presented to the 
Cabinet in the course of the 
forthcoming week. 

Kenneth Clarke, the Chan- 
cellor, has been resisting a dear 
' commitment to a referendum, 

. backed by Michael Heseltine, 
the Deputy Prime Minister.. 
Michael POitillo. the ultra- 
Eurosceptic Defence Secretary, 
has been opposed to the idea on 
the footing that if could en- 
courage the view that the Cab- 
inet would decide in favour of. 
the currency, but is understood . 
to have modified his views. 

Mr Clarke joins other EU fi- 
nance ministers in Brussels to- 
day to assess the latest forecasts 
for the European economy, on 
which a successful launch of the 
Euro in 1999 would depend. 

The Government has decid- 
ed to avoid a full vote when the 
IGC White Paper is debated 
next week, ordering only a light 
one-line whip to sidestep the 
embarrassment of being de- 
feated on a full turn-out 

That did not stop a succession 
of Tbry Eurosceptics displaying 
their angry advance opposition 
to what they expect will be a 
bland White Paper. Christopher 
Gill, the MP for Ludlow for- 
merly deprived of the party 
whip, said the Government 
should “get real* 1 , adding: “For 
a long time it has been thought 
that Ii arid others and indeed the 
whole nation, are going to be 
satisfied with rhetoric . . . but 
we’re past that stage now, we 
want more than rhetoric, we 
want to know ‘where’s the 
beeT.” 



With egos, not to mention faces, bruised and 
reputations battered, this was a difficult week- 
end to be an Englishman. 

WiH Carting, with 65 caps, 58 as captain, held 
his head high at training yesterday after an- 
nouncing hisresignatfon as captain of the national 
rugby.tsam. Hjs worries on the pitch may not seem 


quite as bad as his problems off it, but, never- 
theless, it has been a hard season. Thus far, the 
weight of expectation has not been matched by 
performances. 

At least eager anticipation follows Carling's 
heroes. For England’s cricketers, read trepidation. 
They return home, after Saturday's World Cup 


annihilation by the Sri Lankans to the inevitable 
inquest. Verdict: Death by lack of adventure. 

Still, the dashing Damon Hill offered some cheer 
by winning the Melbourne Grand Prix, even if he 
was helped on his way by a spectacular first-lap 
crash and the race leader's engine ceasing up. 
Photograph: Howard Boyian 24-pages of sport: inside 


Millions wasted on jet’s update 


STEVE BOGGAN 

Chief Reporter 

The Ministry of Defence has 
wasted tens of millions of 
pounds on a project to up- 
grade Britain’s Tornado fight- 
er-bombers, say senior RAF 
sources involved in aircraft 
research. 

A split has developed within 
the air force over the handling 
of the £S56m British Aero- 
space upgrade, which is running 
more than five years late and ■ 
£300m over budget. Pilots and 
technicians working with the 
MoD’s Defence and Evaluation 
Research Agency (DERA) 
believe they could have com- 
pleted the project years ago at 
a fraction of the cost. They are 
already flying their prototype, 
Night Fox. which was designed 
in the air within 30 months. 


RAF and DERA sources 
made their claims as pilots re- 
acted to revelations in The In- 
dependent last week of 
shortages of engines and spare 
parts for Tornado F3s, Britain's 
front line air defence. One 
squadron leader said he be- 
lieved the RAF was in danger 
of becoming a “Third World air 
force”. 

BAe said yesterday that its 
role in the programme to up- 
date 142 Tornado GRls to 
GR4 standard was on time and 
on cosl However, the project as 
a whole, to install sophisticat- 
ed navigation and laser-guided 
smart-weapons systems, is mas- 
sively overspent and lamentably 
late because of defence cuts and 
changes in specifications. 

The in-service date for the 
first aircraft is now mid- 1998 - 
it should have been 1993. The 


last upgrade wfll not be com- 
pleted until 2002. 

Some RAF officers and 
DERA technicians believe the 
agency should be given control 
over future projects to save 
money. At the request of the 
MoD, the DERA has convert- 
ed a Tornado to GR4 standard 
and is demonstrating its capa- 
bilities to other pilots who will 
not take delivery of the ujv 
graded GR1 for two years. It 
lacks some of the elements 
commissioned on the BAc ver- 
sion - at the MoD's request - 
but it was completed cheaply 
and on time. 

“The pilots love it. until dug* 
find out it has some controls 
they won’t get.” said one RAF 
source. A senior DERA source 
said it could not be compared 
with the version the RAF will 
eventually receive but he con- 


firmed it had more sophisticat- 
ed hand controls, enabling the 
pilot to perform more functions. 

RAF sources who believe 
the DERA should be given de- 
sign control of future pro- 
grammes point to a much 
smaller project completed last 
year in which an upgrade of 
-Jaguar aircraft used a cross 
between in-house expertise and 
outside defence contractors. 

The project, UOR41/94, in- 
volved installing sophisticated 
navigation and laser-guided 
smart-weapons systems into 
12 Jaguar GR1 fighters at 
Boscombe Down, in Wiltshire, 
and at the RAF engineering de- 
pot at St Atban. in Wales. . 

It was completed between 
July 1994 and July 1995 at an 
average cost of £lm per aircraft 
When Britain's remaining 48 
Jaguars are upgraded as ex- 
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peered, the average cost will fall 
to about £500,000 per aircraft 
or £30m for all 60. 

The MoD and BAe argue 
that the projects cannot be 
compared because the aircraft 
are different. However, RAF 
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JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 

Labour intends to use rights to 
dirie in the House of Lords and 
attend the Queen’s Speech as 
“sweeteners” to . persuade 
hereditary deers to accept the 
abolition ofebeirrigh ts to speak 
and vole in the Upper House of 
Parliament . . 

According to an authoritative 
Inborn source, the parly will not 
make a definitive statement on 
the fate of faereditaiy peers’ so- 
called “club rights” before the 
election - in order to use them 
las bargaining counters in ne- 


gotiations on the future of the 
House of Lords if Labour wins. 

Some peers might view such 
a suggestion as a form of black- 
mail or inducement. But the 
prospect of hanging on to the 
right to use the diwng-rooms, 
bars and other facilities that 
form ah integral part of the Up- 
per House's sumptuous atmos- 

E here could tempt some 
ereditaiy peers to accept qui- 
etly their fate rather than mount 
a noisy protest. 

Others might be only, too 



all contact with. what must 


as the cheapest Loudon gentle- 
man’! chib of them all. 

For scone, the prospect of 
good seats at the State Opening 
of Parliament will not be some- 
thing to be passed up easily, 
while others may well bargain, to 
retain access to an excellent li- 
brary and research facility. . 

Tbesourre said a Labour gov- 
ernment would attempt to reach 
a “consensus” on the long-term 
future of the Second Chamber 
in talks modelled on the Sal- 
tish Constitutional Convention. 
In the convention, Labour, Lib: 
eral Democrats, churches and. 
others drew tip plans fen a Scot- 


tish parliament - bat the lories 
and the Scottish National Par- 
ty refused to take part 

Tony Blair, the Labour 
leader, last month confirmed 
that hereditary peers would 
lose speaking and voting rights 
if be became prime minister. 
But he also backtracked on 
previous commitments to a di- 
rectly elected Second Chamber 
as the ultimate aim. 

Labour leaders are con- 
cerned that simply abolishing the 
rights of hereditary peers will 
leave the House of Lords as a 
“super quango”, opening Mr 
Blair to charges of croneyism. 


City ready for share plunge 


The City is bracing itself for a 
stock market plunge when trad- 
ing gets under way today in the 
wake of Friday's 171-point dive 
on Wall Street. But the gener- 
al belief is that a likely fall will 
be limited to about 50 points be- 
ing wi ped off the value of the 
FTSE index of the UK’s top 100 
companies, coming after a 48- 
point fall on Friday. 

The Dow Jones fen, the third 
heaviest in Wall Street’s histo- 
ry, was triggered by much 
stronger than expected Febru- 
ary jobs figures in the US. 

Cuts in the cost of borrowing 
and hopes of further reductions 


have fuelled big stock market 
rises in the UK and the US over 
the past 15 months. In London, 
the stock market in early deal- 
ing on Friday rose 12 points fol- 
lowing the interest rate cut of 
one-quarter of 1 per cent, but 
the economic data from the US 
and Wall Street's reaction 
unsettled confidence . 

John Reynolds, bead of strat- 
egy at NatWfest Markets, said he 
believed a fall of between 30 and 
50 points by the FTSE index was 
inevitable in early trading 
before Will Street opens at 
2.30pm British time. 

“The general view among 


economists was that the US 
economy was quite weak and 
that interest rates would be 
cut through March and April, 
but it would appear that the un- 
derlying economy has been 
more robust than originally felL" 
Mr Reynolds pointed out 
American share prices were al- 
ready at very high levels and a 
correction was always likely. 

The UK stock market 
reached an all-time high last 
week, on 5 March, of 379IL5. 

Dealers and analysis wfll be 
anxious for further data on the 
domestic economy this week 
‘Cut too far', page 17 
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Labour's rail vow 

Hie strongest promise ret to re- 
store Railtrack to public owner- 
ship was made by Labour's 
transport spokesman. Page 6 

Magazine retreat 

The Government has decided 
to oppose an MP’s attempt to 
force publishers to cany age 
warnings on teenage magazines 
that contain sexually explicit 
material ’ Page 5 
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Fayed 
offers 
to buy 
ailing 
paper 


MATHEW HORSMAN 

Media Editor 

The persistent would-be media 
baron. Mohammed al- Fayed, 
has offered 10 buy the ailing 
Observer title for£I5m from the 
Guardian media group. 

If successful, the Egyptian- 
born businessman intends to 
print the title al a yct-to-be de- 
termined site, though sources 
close to him warn there could 
be an “inter-regnum” before the 
paper returns under new man- 
agement. Mr Fayed is promis- 
ing to take on current staff. 

But Lhe offer, discussed last 
week bv members of the Scott 
Trust, the charitable organisa- 
tion that owns the Guardian 
group, is unlikely to be accept- 
ed. The "Dust is believed to be 
unwilling so far to abandon 
the Obsencr. which has lost 
£17m in two years and seen its 
circulation fall to 450,000 from 
500.000 since, it was bought 
from Lonrho in 1993 for£25m. 

Peter Preston, editor in chief 
of both the Guardian and the 
Observer, is believed to have 
argued strenuously for more 
time to turn the title around. 

The Sunday title's problems 
have generated tensions at the 
Guardian, where journalists are 
concerned that management 
will force budget cuts in order 
to offset losses of the sister pub- 
lication. There is also concern 
that the Guardian group will at- 
tempt to integrate the two titles 
in a cost-saving exercise. 

But in an interview with The 
Independent, to be published in 
the media pages of section two 
tomorrow. Alan Rusbridgcr, 
editor of the Guardian. insists 
there are no plans lo merge the 
operations and that the 
Guardian's budget has been 
“ring-fenced”. He concedes, 
however, that some limited in- 
tegration may be contemplated. 

Mr Fayed's interest follows 
several attempts to buy or 
launch a national newspaper. 
Last year, he was rebuffed by 
Rupert Murdoch's News In- 
ternational in efforts to save To 
day from closure. 

Plans fora new Sunday news- 
paper, Life on Sunday, have 
been abandoned, although 
dummy editions were prepared 

Mr Fayed, the controversial 
owner of Harrods. has mount- 
ed a running campaign against 
the Government. He co-oper- 
ated with the Guardian to ex- 
pose Jonathan Aitken over the 
minister's controversial slay at 
his Paris hotel, the Riiz. 

last month. Mr Fayed an- 
nounced the creation of Liber- 
ty, a company dedicated to 
expanding into media busi- 
nesses. Its first venture was the 
relaunch of Punch. 


Docklands to get ring of steel 


CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

Transport Correspondent 

A ring of steel guarded by 
armed" police officers is to be 
drgwn round the Isle of Dogs 
in London's Docklands, similar 
to the one in the City of Lon- 
don. within the next few weeks. 

The decision lo introduce the 
scheme wall raise civil liberties 
issues for the 17,000 residents 
as their cars will be filmed 
every time they enter the area. 

• Only four check points are 
needed to guard the three 
square miles of the Isle of 
Dogs, where London's new 
business district has been built. 


Developers have been pressing 
for security to be tightened af- 
ter last month’s bomb which 
wrecked half a dozen office 
blocks and killed two people. 

Developers and commercial 
property landlords have been ar- 
guing that the City is much safer 
than Docklands because it set 
up its own ring of steel three 
years ago following the Bish- 
opsgate bomb. The London 
Docklands Development Cor- 
poration, the quango which has 
poured more than £lbn of tax- 
payers' money into the area, felt 
it was essential to improve se- 
curity to fill the remaining emp- 
ty property. 


There will be check points on 
the two main and two minor 
roads into the area. Traffic will 
be tillered through in single file 
in order to enable number 
plates to be filmed by a close- 
circuit TV camera. A source 
within the LDDC said: “The 
cameras are such high resolu- 
tion that they can spot whether 
you bad a shave that morning." 

The scheme has been drawn 
up from a consultant's report 
commissioned by a working 
party from Tower Hamlets 
council the Metropolitan Police 
and the LDDC and will be 
paid for by all three bodies along 
with local businesses. 


About £lra is expected to be 
spent on the cameras and about 
half a dozen police officers arc 
expected tobe needed to guard 
the checkpoints which are like- 
ly to be operated only part-time. 


Docklands are being stop], 
and even buses entering the pri- 
vate Canary Wharf develop- 
ment are being checked by 
security staff. 

Local residents are fiercely 
opposed to the scheme be- 
cause of fears over traffic con- 
gestion. Kevin Young, chairman 
of a local residents group, said: 
“I travel every day into the City 
and the ring is causing terrible 


delays there. In Docklands, 
traffic trying lo get in will feed 
back onto the alreatfy very con- 
gested roads in the area.” 

He pointed out. the LDDC, 
the p l anning authority for the 1 
area, is not democratically elect- 
ed: “It’s a quango and they 
won’t consult with us property. 
They’ll just put the bollards up 
and say it's for our own good ” 
Residents are also worried 
about the dvfl liberties impli- 
cations. Mr Young said: “Hard- 
lv anyone lives in fee City so 
that’s not a problem. But here 
you've got thousands of resi- 
dents and they won’t want their 
every move famed.” 


Eric Sorensen, chief executive 
of the LDDC confirmed that 
plans were at an advanced sti^e 
but had not been finalised: If 
we go ahead, which is very like- 
ly, we will probably' introduce 
tiie scheme in early summer, 

He stressed that the lDDC 
was keen on avoiding traffic 



mare Business® auu 
in this area confident that mea- 
sures are in place to prevent a 
repeat of last month’s bomb. 
People have to get used to be- 
ing filmed. Already there arc 
lots of cameras onrthe Dock- 
lands Tig ht Railway. ” • 


Jaguar GRIB 


How the upgrades compare 


1. 1553 Digital Databus and control unit which allows 
the integration of various systems 

2. Wide-angle Head-up Display (HUD) and multi purpose 
Colour Display (MPCD); which project images on to the ‘ 
cockpit screen In front of the pilot 

3. Digital Map Generator which reads terrain beneath the 
the aircraft, turns it into a digital form readable by computer 
and translates it into map form on a monitor in front of the pilot 

4. Computer Symbol Generator which takes the information 
generated by the map generator and overlays it with symbols 
representing targets, significant landmarks etc which can be 
read quickly by the pilot 

5. Fully integrated Global Positioning System (GPS). 

Uses satellites to plot position to within 20m 

6. New Hands-on Throttle and Stick top (HOTAS) and 
hand-controller. The HOTAS, in the pilot's right hand, and 
the new hand-controller. In his left, contain sensative buttons 
and controls which allow him to perform more functions than 
ever before without having to reach for controles around the 
cockpit These allowed ThenmaHmaging Airborne laser 
Designation (T1ALD), which guides.smart bombs to targets, 

to be installed in the one-seater Jaguar. Previously, it took 
the two-man Tornado crew to operate it 

7. Software changes to T1ALD to aHoudfoguar operation 

8. TERPRQM Ground Proxlmity WamlngSgtem (GPWS) 
with terrain referenced navigatkmffRNi^^^^Llfty. 

TRN, which was pulled out of the Tdiriado.jmr 
uses a powerful microprocessor progf 
details of the location's terrain to tell thifcDilrfflBiere 
he will be and what the terrain will he. 
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9. Lighting to allow use of Night Vis 


How cost of Tornado project rose to 



“This is more than the total sum 
of all the in competencies and er- 
rors that 1 have come across in 
the five years 1 have been on this 
committee ... We are getting to 
a stage where accountability is 
almost meaningless." 

That is how Alan Williams, 
a Labour member of the pow- 
erful Public Accounts Com- 
mittee. described overspending 
on a Ministry of Defence pro- 
ject to update the RAF's age- 
ing fleet of Tornado GR1 
fighter-bombers. 

The man lo whom he was 
speaking, al a hearing in June 
1994, was Dr Malcolm McIn- 
tosh. the MoD's Chief of De- 


Defence cuts, bureaucracy and specification changes 
led to five-year delay. Steve Boggan reports 


fence Procurement, and the in- 
competence to which he was re- 
ferring was the anticipated 
increase in the cost of the pro- 
ject by £2b7m. Since then, the 
cost lias increased by at least 
£50m - to more than £S50m - 
and the delivery date of the first 
upgraded Tornado has fallen 
back by more than five years. 

The Tornado mid-life up- 
date (Mm) has been a constant 
source of bewilderment among 
Tornado pilots since its con- 
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GSM MODEL 2010. 

♦ 99 name/number memory 

♦ 100 mins talk-time 

♦ 30 hrs standby -time 

♦ Complete with standard battery 
and rapid travel charger 

♦ Weight approx 320g 

1 FREE IN-CAR ADAPTOR/CHftRGER 
FREE SPARE BATTERY 
FREE LEATHER CASE 
TOGETHER WORTH OVER £75 

GUARANTEED PEACE OF MIND 
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The Nokia 2010 digital mobile 
phone for just £9.99 is a real bargain. 
And our new Vodafone Persona IWorld 
tariff makes it even better. Offering one- 
second billing for life and 50 minutes 
free airtime* in March, April and May. 

Better still we’ll wen include £75 
worth of free accessories. Just so you've 
got all you need to make the most of a 
package that gives you the best cover- 
age both of the UK and overseas. 
Simply phone us with your credit card 
details to receive your phone plus valu- 
able accessories within 4 working days. 
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ception in 1989. Il was to have 
provided Britain's ground attack 
Tornado GRls with up-to-date 
navigation and smart weapons 
systems and it would hare re- 
placed what some pilots have 
described as “ 1960s technology” 
with equipment good enough to 
see the aircraft well into the next 
century. 

But defence cuts, cumber- 
some procurement bureaucra- 
cy and repeated changes in 
specifications - developments 
often beyond the control of BAe 
- led to delay after delay. To 
date, not one’of the 142 GRls 
in the scheme has been 
delivered. 

Meanwhile. Jaguar piloLs. 
long considered the Tornados' 
poor re lathes, have been flying 
similarly advanced technology 
for mors than a year because of 
a successful DERA-con trolled 
project last year to update 


Jaguars at a fraction of the Tor- 
nado costs. 

After the Gulf War, in which 
thermal imaging airborne laser 
designation (TLALD) systems 
were used to guide smart 
weapons to targets, the MoD 
derided that Jaguars overflying 
Bosnia ought to be given the as- 
tern as a matter of urgency. This 
was seen as an enormously dif- 
ficult task because the Jaguar is 
a one-man aircraft, whereas 
the Tornado has a two-man 
crew.' 

The MoD and BAe argue 
that the two projects can’t be 
compared because the aircraft 
are different; because the Tor- 
nado is more sophisticated, in- 
tegrating the systems is more 
complex and costly. 

A BAe spokesman said the 
Jaguar project also benefited 
because it used “off the shelf” 
technology developed for 


the Tornado programme by 
BAe. 

However, one senior RAF 
source who evaluated the 
Jaguar upgrade said: “That’s 
true to a certain extent, but if 
the technology is already on the 
shelf, how come the DERA 
team managed to pull it off the 
shelf and get it into the aircraft 
while the Tornado team were 
still talking about it?” 

Peter Tanner, the head of the 
DERAs Jaguar project, said: “In 
a way, we developed the system 
first, and then gave the manu- 
facturers their specifications 
afterwards. ”He refuses to crit- 
icise the Tornado upgrade, the 
lengthy procurement process or 
BAe’s involvement but when 
asked whether DERA could 
have improved on h, he replied: 
“Yes. I don’t think anyone could 
expect us to do on the Torna- 
do what we did on the Jaguar. 


but that is not to say. we could 
not have done it quicker and 
cheaper. 7 ’ 

The MoD says comparisons 
should not be made, but that 
serves only to annoy pilots. 
One senior pilot who has flown 
both aircraft said: “The equip- 
ment in the Jaguar is the stuff 
we have been waiting for for 
years. W2 are sick of hearing 
about procurement civil ser- 
vants at Whitehall -making ca- 
reers out of dra gging on 
projects when there are people 
out there who can get the job 
done. 

“We still have great pilots and 
ground crew, but we’re in dan- 
ger of becoming a Third World 
air force. At the moment, en- 
gines for the Tbmado F3 are in. 
very short supply. Recently, 
two F3’s collided and we heard 
about it in the mess. The usu- 
al reaction is to ask whether the 
pilots ejected safely. This time, 
someone said: ‘Did the engines 
get out ok?’ He regretted what 
he said immediately. But we all 
knew what he meant." 


Millions wasted on jet update 


FROM FRONT RAGE 

sources say that although the 
Tornado upgrade differs in 
some ways, ft is not so radical- 
ly different as to justify the cost 
of almost £9U0m for l42 aircraft 
compared with £30m for 60. Pe- 
ter Tanner, head of the DERA 
Jaguar project, refuses to make 
comparisons. However, he ad- 


mitted there was a comparable 
level of technical integration. 

The Independent has ob- 
tained details of an MoD brief- 
ing note dated September 1995 
in which the specifications for 
the Tornado upgrade axe 
spelled out. There are nine 
items on the Tornado shopping 
list; seven were also included in 
the Jaguar upgrade. 


Excluded from the Tbmado 
1st is terrain referenced navi- 
gation (TRN) systems which 
were withdrawn from the Tor- 
nado upgrade on grounds of 
cost A 1993 National Audit Of- 
fice report said thiswould save 
£60m across 142 aircraft. Yet the 
cost of installing a amplified sys- 
tem in 60 Jaguars wfli be £3m. 
“When we stow Tornado pilots 


what we have done to the 
Jaguar, they are usually aston- 
ished. then furious*” said a 
source involved in the project 
The MoD said last week that 
it was now examining the pos- 
sibility of including TRN in 
the Tornado upgrade but said 
it was wrong tomake compar- 
isons between that upgrade 
and the Jaguar’s. 


IN BRIEF 


Council tax bills 
pass £1,000 mark 

Couociflois in Liverpool yes- 
terday agreed a 4.5 percent in- 
crease in council , tax, "taking 

Band D bills above £1.000 for 
the first time- Other moves to 
bridge a £44m shortfall mcluae 
cuts in sewfoes and contribu- 
tions to voluntary and commn- 
fflty groups, with school din ner 
charges up from ^ a J r- 

The council's 24,000 em- 
ployees will be asked to accept 
140 voluntary redundancies, 
lose one day's pay, take a two 
per cent pav cut for sn months 
and forego their annual pay nse. 
The cuts still leave a budget 
deficit of £2Jra to be found in 
savings by the end of the month. 

Dead climber named 

A dimberwho plunged 600 feet 
to hs death on Mount Snowdon 
was named as Gary Robert 
Clayton, 34, of Chiswick, west 
London- A north Wales police 
spokesman said Mr Clayton 
was climbing with five other 
people when be slipped on ice 
and dithered over a ridge. He 
was taken to hospital -in Bangor 
by an RAF rescue helicopter but 
was dead on arrivaL 

Bar brawl shooting 

A British soldier is recovering 
in hospital after being shot in a 
Cyprus bar. Lance Corporal 
Wayne Phillips, 24, from Read- 
ing, Berkshire, serving with the 
Royal Gloucestershire, Berk- 
shire and Wiltshire Regiment, 
was shot during a brawl between 
off-doty soldiers and Cypriots in 
Limass ol. Doctors at the mili- 
tary hospital in Akrotiri said his 
condition was not serious. 

Book of peace 

Irish president Maty ' Robin- 
son-visited Warrington to unveil 
a book commemorating all the 
victims of the Troubles smee the 
IRA bomb in the Cheshire 
town three years ago. She met 
Colin and Wendy Party, whose 
son 'Em, 12, was killed in the ex- 
plosion. The book will be kept 
in the town hall with another 
containing messages of condo- 
lence from Irish people: 

Poverty trap study 

Nearly one in five people in the 
south-east of England would 
benefit from a national mini- 
mum wage, according to re- 
search by the National Local 
Government Forum Against 
Poverty. A study of Brighton in 
Sussex. Mendip in Somerset. 
Reading in Berkshire and 
Waltham Forest in London 
.found that up. to a quarter of 
households lived in poverty- 

Cereal discontent 

A boycott of Sugar Pufe by Sun- 
derland football supporters has 
caused a drop in north-east 
safes of up to 20 percent They 
stopped buying the breakfast ce- 
real when Kevin Keegan, man- 
ager of Sunderland's arch-rivals 
Newcastle United, began pro- 
moting it in a TV advertisement 
complete with the Honey Mon- 
ster dressed in a black and 
white Newcastle shirt. 

On the right lines 

British Steel has won its first or- 
der in the Baltic state of Lithua- 
nia. The new order is for 14,000 
tonnes of rail track to build a 
standard-gauge line to link with 
Western European systems. 
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Gordon Brown, the shadow 
Chancellor, yesterday fought 
back against a rebuff from the 
Scottish Labour Conference, 
repeating his commitment to 
plans cutting benefit for young 
J people who refuse to take p3it 
I in work or training schemes, 
! writes John Rentorii. 

I After Saturday's unanimous 

j vote condemning -benefit sanc- 
I lions", Mr Brown insisted lo del- 
egates in Edinburgh: “It is right 
that opportunities and respon- 
sibilities go hand in hand.” 
And he echoed the Labour 
leader. Tony Blair, who ap- 
pealed to delegates on Friday; w 
show ‘'realism”, by emphasising 
. the positive ride of his plans. He 
: said Labour was offering “for 
the first tune, real jobs not 
schemes, for the first time wages 
nut just benefit". He described 
it as a plan to "abolish youth un- 


employment" paid for by a 
windfall tax on the profits of "pri- 
vatised utilities. 

Mr Brown turned his fire on 
the Government, which abol- 
ished its main scheme for the 
long-term unemployed in last 
year's Budget. An employment 
department internal briefing, 
leaked to Mr Brown, described 
Community Action as “popular 
and effective", and makes dear 
il was scrapped purely- to save 
money. 

Meanwhile, Scottish Labour 
officials fought a strong rear- 
guard action in Edinburgh to 
avoid further embarrassments 
to the leadership. Motions call- 
ing for reHationalisatioo of “the 
privatised utilities", a £4. 15 per 
hour minimum wage and an “in- 
crease in the upper rate of in- 
come tax” were all referred 
bade for reconsideration. 


Howard owns up to the 
need for new prisons 


WILL BENNETT 

More jails will have to be built 
to cope with the rise in the 
prison population caused by the 
Government’s plan for tougher 
sentences for criminals, the 
Home Secretary said yesterday, 
Michael Howard admitted 
his proposals for longer jafl 
terms for persistent burglars and 
drugs dealers would mean an 
increase in the numbers being 
held in Britain's prisons. 

“11 may well be that we will 
have to build more prisons," he 
told BBC television's Breakfast 
with Frost programme. 

“If we are to have minimum 
mandatory sentences for per- 
sistent burglars and for traf- 
fickers in hard drugs then we 
will need an increase in prison 
accommodation." ' 

He said the Government had 


yet to establish just how many 
new jail places would be need- 
ed. “That depends on the details 
which have not’ yet been an- ' 
nounced, but they wifi be soon." 

The details will be disclosed 
in a White Paper later this year 
which wifi set out the expected 
increase in prison accommo- 
dation. 

There are currently plans in 
the pipeline to build three new 
local jails, which would all be 
privately run. 

Mr Howard again defended 
his proposal^ for mandatory 
life sentences for serious violent 
and sexual offenders who re-of- 
fend, which were condemned 
last week by the Lord ChjefJus- 
tice. Lord Taylor of Gosforth, 
as unworkable. 

He said that at present, 
where judges had the option of 
passing a life sentence, they only 


did so in 10 per cent of cases. 

_ The. Government may also 
tighten conspiracy laws in 
Britain, enabling it to clamp 
down on supporters of Islamic 
terrorists, sudi as the Palestin- 
ian group Hamas which carried 
out the recent suicide bombings 
in IsraeL Although there is no 
evidence that attacks have been 
planned from Britain, the Gov- 
ernment has been under pres- 
sure from the Israelis to curt) the 
activities of sympathisers. 

Last week, the Israelis 
claimed that Britain, had be- 
come a ‘TocaJ point” for Hamas 
fund-raising, most of if dis- 

■ guised as being for charity. ft 

■ is believed surveillance has 
been increased on known 

activists and last week the Char- 

-hy Commissioners froze the 
assets of the Pale stinian chari- 
ty InterpaL 
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Cloned sheep suffer serious side-effects 


TOM WILKIE 

Science Editor 

The controversial cloned sheep 
which provoked moral outcry 
last week suffered significant de- 
velopmental problems and ab- 
normally high birth -weights, it 
has been disclosed. 

Three of the five iambs died 
shortly .after birth and post- 
mortem analysis revealed con- 
genital abnormalities in their 
kidneyxand cardiovascular sys- 
tem. But a bigger Wow to the 
much-trumpeted commercial 


’prospects of the technology is 
the belated disclosure by sci- 
entists at the Roslin Institute 
near Edinburgh that all but 
one of the lambs were much 
larger than normal. 

One lamb had to be delivered 
by caesarean section because h 
had grown to 6.75 kilograms — 
neariy twice the average birth 
weight of Welsh mountain 
sheep. The scientists did not dis- 
close the details of the lambs’ 
birth-weights when they re- 
ported the cloning in the sci- 
entific journal Nature last week. 


But the high weights cast se- 
rious scientific doubt on the vi- 
ability of the process. A very 
similar technique, employed to 
clone calves in the 1980s, had 
to be abandoned because one 
in five was larger than expect- 
ed aird one in twenty a giant - 
twice normal size. These calves 
were so large that the cows were 
physically incapable of giving 
birth to them. 

The disclosure also makes it 
lesjs likely that the Roslin tech- 
nique could ever be applied to 
the cloning of human beings. 


The scientific limitations of the 
technique may make much of 
the fevered speculation last 
week about human doning sim- 
ply science fiction. 

The Roslin team took a very 
early embryo from a Welsh 
mountain sheep and dissected 
out the cells destined to grow 
into lamb rather than placenta. 
They then cultured this “clone" 
of cells in the laboratory before 
implanting some into “foster 
eggs” - unfertilised eggs from 
which all the genetic code had 
been removed. The DNA of the 


cloned cell then took over and 
directed the development of the 
foster egg which was placed in 
the surrogate womb of a Scot- 
tish black-faced sheep. 

The abnormal growth of the 
foetuses could simply be the re- 
sult of being placed in the 
slightly larger surrogate Scottish 
ewes. But it appears more like- 
ly that the problems stem from 
the culturing or the foster egg 
stages or possibly both. 

It may be that culturing the 
cloned eggs in the laboratory al- 
ready accelerates their growth. 


and that fusing these cells with 
the foster egg provides them 
with double the resources nor- 
mally needed for growth. 

While the initial stages of any 
scientific development are ex- 
perimental, the similarity with 
the overweight calves of the 
19S0s suggests that the limita- 
tions may be inherent to the 
technique. 

A spokesman for animal 
rights campaigners. Compassion 
in World Fanning, was report- 
ed yesterday assaying that it was 
appalling that the scientists had 


not revealed that the Iambs 
were abnormally large. 

When the news of the Roslin 
teams success in cloning the 
sheep first broke it sparked 
widespread fears over the 
cloning of humans. A Church of 
England spokesman warned the 
technology should be used with 
caution and that it would be “to- 
tally unethical” for it ever to be 
applied to people. 

But Davor Softer, of the Max 
Planck Institute for Immuno- 
biology in Germany, called the 
work “a cause for celebration”. 


Arts clash: Plan to perform at Albert Hall with help of public cash angers promoter who funded La Boheme 



runs into row 
over subsidies 


JOHN McKIE 

The Royal Opera House, soon 
to become homeless, looks set 
to walk into a new row with 
plans to hold some perfor- 
mances at the Albert Hall 

The dash centres on the fact 
that ROH will continue to re- 
ceive its taxpayers’ subsidy while 
its headquarters in Covent Gar- 
den, central London, receive a 
£2 15m refurbishment before 
reopening in 2000. A recent 
commercial presentation of 
PuccmTs La Boheme at the Al- 
beit Hall received no subsidy. 

The concert promoter Ray- 
mond Gubbay, who underwrote 
10 performances of the opera 
for 401,000 customers, is irritat- 
ed at theprospecL He said yes- 
terday: "There's a great hornet’s 
nest there. ! am aware that the 
Opera House is negotiating to 
go into the Albert Hall and I am 
concerned about the nse of 
public money." - 

Sue Rose, an Arts Council 
spokeswoman, confirmed that 
the ROH wiU still receive sub- 
sidy while away from Covent 
Garden, depending on the 
number of performances irputs 
on. The ROH head of public af- 
fairs, Keifo Cboper, confirmed 

ihaf rimssinns n»H takn pho». 

with the Albert Hall “It’s par- 
ticularly interesting because 
they have got time in the au- 
tumn. The scale of the theatre 
is different but we'd like to pre- 
sent some operas in large 
venues and some in smaller 
venues.” 

But in an apparent dig at the 
limited nmoflO performances 
for La Bohime* be added: 


“There isn’t an unlimited au- 
dience for opera at the Albert 
Hall, as Raymond Gubbay 
has found out It wasn’t critically 
well-regarded but it was 
commercially well-regarded.” 
Mr Gubbay was similarly 
scornful of the ROH. “There’s 
a huge market for popular 
opera but' with an institution of 
1,500 people they’d probably 
code it up because they don't 
have the flexibility of an indi- 
vidual promoter to take risks.” 
The west London arena is 
one of the venues the ROH is 
likely to use next- Other likely 
sites include the Barbican, the 
Palladium, the Royal Festival 
Hall and the Coliseum. “We're 
speaking to everybody really," 
Mr Cooper admitted. 

The ROH wiU be ejected to 
fill the Albert HalTs 530 seats, 
as opposed to the 2,000 ft nor- 
mally has to fill. The ticket 
prices, as high as £150 at Covent 
Garden, win have to be lowered. 
The highest ticket price for La 
Bohbnewas£37. Eve Hewitt, an 
Albeit Hall director, said yes- 
terday: ~La 'Boh&me worked 
from a ticket-selling point of 
view, we had 83 per cent ca- 
pacity. But we don’t discuss our 
future clients, whether it’s rock 
stars or opera companies.” 
This is just the latest contro- 
versy surrounding the troubled 
Opera House. The ROH has 
had problems with the refur- 
bishment of its Covent Garden 
home, a BBC documentary 
which portrayed management 
squabbles, and it is still looking 
for a new general director to 
replace Jeremy Isaacs. In addi- 
tion, when a leaked report 



Money walks: The Royal Opera House, whose company will take along its subsidies during a three-year absence 


Photograph: KaJpesh Lathigra 


fences 

with 

Bruton 


WILL BENNETT 

David Trimble, the leader of the 
Ulster Unionist Party, will meet 
John Bruton, the Irish Prime 
Minister, tonight in an unusu- 
al act of political fence- 
mending. born out of their mu- 
tual loathing of the IRA. 

Earlier this year, Dick Spring, 
the Irish Foreign Minister, once 
described by the Ulster Union- 
ists as “the most hated man in 
Northern Ireland”, tried to hold 
talks with Mr Trimble but nev- 
er got further than his answer- 
ing machine. 

Just a few days ago Mr Trim- 
ble declined to meet Mr Spring 
in Belfast and instead held 
talks about plans for elections 
with officials in London, to 
emphasise the Ulster Unionists’ 
view that Dublin should not 
interfere in Northern Ireland. 

But yeslerday Mr Trimble 
praised a speech by Mr Bruton 
on Saturday in which he strong- 
ly criticised the IRA and Sinn 
Fein and challenged republicans 
“to stop thinking in terms of 
threats and start thinking in 
terms of peaceful persuasion”. 

Mr Trimble laid Sky News 
yesterday: "I am absolutely de- 
lighted at what John Bruton said 
about the need fora new cease- 
fire that is genuine, on the 
need for negotiations with a 
complete absence of threats. I 
think that is quite right." 

Tonight's talks in Dublin are 
a reflection of the common 
view held by the Unionists and 
the Irish government that Sinn 
Fein should be excluded from 
the all-party talks due to start 
on 10 June" until the IRA an- 
nounces a renewed ceasefire. 

The growing pressure on 
Sinn Fein to persuade the IRA 
to renew the ceasefire was 
shown when the US govern- 
ment confirmed Mr Trimble 
would be attending next week's 
St Patrick’s Day celebrations at 
the White House while Gerry 
Adams, the Sinn Fein leader, 
has not been invited. 

It is still not clear whether the 
small bomb which exploded 
outside Brompton Cemetery 
in west London early on Sat- 
urday morning was an IRA 
device. 


indicated that as many as 50CT 
staff jobs could be lost when the 
company moves from Covent 
Garden, management had to 
agree to union demands to 
prevent industrial action. 

Gerry Morrissey, of the staff 
union Bectu, last wsek brokered 
a deal whereby ROH manage- 


ment have had to recognise the 
union, agree to no compulsory 
redundancies this year and to a 
small pay increase. Further- 
more, those made redundant 
will be given first refusal on jobs 
when the company returns to 
Covent Garden. 

Battling divas. Section Two 
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satellite has landed 
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JOHN McKIE 

Britain could tomorrow’ receive 
its first visit from a rogne satel- 
lite since the dawning of the 
space age in 1957. The Chinese 
satellite FSW-1 will crash into 
Earth sometime within eight 
hours of midday tomorrow. 

The one-tonne satellite, 
which has lost control of its 
bearings, is likely to land in the 
sea, bnt there is a 1- in-300 
chance it may crash somewhere 
between the west of Ireland and 
the coast of Northumberland. 
It wiD be impossible to pre-plan 
the crash site as it will not be 
known until seconds before it 
happens. 

Flight Lieutenant Fritz Muse, 
who has been monitoring the 
satelliie’s progress at ' RAF 


Fylingdales on the Yorkshire 
Moors, said yesterday: “No one 
knows where it will land but it 
will probably enter the sea, 
leaving an enormous splash of 
20 metres across. 

“I’m pretty confident it's 
coming down on the southern 
ocean. If it crashes inland, 
there’s a problem, but there’s no 
point in getting worried about 
it The likelihood is very slim 
indeed.” 

The Ministry of Defence has 
taken no chances and has 
alerted its nuclear attack early- 
warning centre. 

Fit Lt Muse is not perturbed. 
He added: “People are wrong 
if they think you can hear it 
coming. If people hear a bang, 
that means it's landed already. 

Tt will take six seconds to go 


from the west of Ireland to the 
Northumberland coasL It will 
look like a bright light and be 
moving a bit faster than a 
plane.” 

Whether the satellite, which 
is about the size of a small van, 
will be visible depends on 
whether the sky is dear. 

At present it is travelling at 
17500mph, although by Tues- 
day the atmosphere is expect- 
ed’ to slow that speed down to 
450mph. 

Frances Brown, editor of 
Space Policy Journal , added: 
“There have only been two or 
three rogue satellites since the 
Fifties, and this is the first 
British one." 

As if FSW-1 didn’t present 
enough excitement for star- 
gazers, next week a comet six 



’r^uboh 


times the width of the moon will 
appear ewer earth. Comet 
Hyakutake, named after the 
Japanese man who spotted it in 
January, will arrive around 24- 
25 March within 10 million 
miles of Earth. This, for as- 
tronomers. r epresents no great 
distance. The comet, in the 
same shape as Lhe Plough con- 
stellation, will be decorative 
rather than dangerous. 


Energy-saving plan 
is a lot of hot air 


NICHOLAS SCHOON 

Government hopes for energy 
savings in homes have come to 
nothing. The privatised com- 
panies which sell gas to house- 
holds have shunned the kind of 
fuel-saving financial packages 
advocated by ministers. 

The energy minister Tim 
Fgpar and the gas industry reg- 
ulator Claire Spoitiswoode had 
claimed the liberalisation of 
the domestic gas market would 
create a new and of energy and 
money-saving deal between 
companies and customers. But 
. they were wrong. 

The news comes as govern- 
ment figures, to be released to- 
morrow, show British homes, 
have made no real progress in 
saving energy OTer tie P 3 * 
quarter-century. 

Under the proposed deals, 
households would have been of- 
fered cheap loans to buy insu- 


lation and draught-proofing. 
They would have paid off the 
loans through extra payments 
on the quarterly gas b3L 

But, because they would be 
. using less fuel thanks to the ex- 
tra insulation, their total bill 
should have been no higher. 
And once (he loan was paid off 
the households could then 
■ make substantial savings. 

However, British Gas re- 
cently scrapped plans to pioneer 
such a scheme in Leeds. Nor are 
similar energy-savingpackages 
being offered by any of the com- 
panies about to start supplying 
domestic gas in South-west 
. England. 

' Andrew ^rren..the director 
of the Association for the Con- 
servation of Energy, said: “The 
private sector won’t offer these 
padtages without some incen- 
tive to do so.- it's essential, 
that the Government gives a 
lock-start.” 


Managers ‘using 
nurses as spies’ 


BARRIE CLEMENT 

Senior managers sometimes try 
to use workplace nurses as 
agents to spy on employees, 
according to the Royal College 
of Nursing. And where doctors 
are present in organisations, 
many like to treat nurses as 
“handmaidens”, which they find 
“ demeaning” . 

In a survey conducted for the 
College it was found that one 
in five nurses reported that 
“human resource" managers 
attempted to secure confiden- 
tial medical information about 
employees. Eight out of ten re- 
ported “conflict" with such 

managers. 

A research group. Industri- 
al Relations Services, found 
that managers tried lo use med- 
ical issues to discipline staff or 
make cuts. 

Despite their title as “human 
resource” managers, nurses 


found them less disposed to 
offer training than where su- 
periors were senior nurses or 
physicians. 

Carol Bannister, adviser to 
the College on occupational 
health nursing, confirmed that 
RCN members faced pressures 
from managers who did not ful- 
ly understand the legislation on 
access to medical records or the 
role of the occupational health 
nurse. 

Ms Bannister said the union 
always advised members to gel 
a clear understanding of their 
professional role established 
and incorporated into contracts 
of employment. 

New guidelines on confi- 
dentiality were being prepared 
by the College to help nurses 
explain to colleagues and man- 
agers, “when they are stepping 
out of line and asking for in- 
formation to which they are not 
entitled". 



change your life 

change your bank 


Jake O'Sullivan teases 
his mother as she asks 
about her mortgage. 


23:30 



no more rushing to beat closing time 


Not all banks are the same. First Direct set out to change the face of banking In 1 989. We were committed 
to providing a service that enabled customers to arrange their banking arcxmd their fives, on their terms. We 
recognised that bank dosrig times were a source of bitter frustration, so we are open every hour of every day 
of the year. One simple phone call, charged at local call rates, gives you access to a comprehensive range 
of banking services. From loans to sharedeafing, savings to travel las cheques. One of our Banking 
Representatives will be on hand to take your call from wherever you are. 


never be treated like a number again 


Because First Direct does not need any high street branches, we can invest the cost savings we make 
into training and new technology. We recruit our staff first and foremost on the basis of their people skills and 
then equip them with me necessary banking acumen. Our customers find that they are always treated with 
care and courtesy and we are always looking tor new ways to help. Take biB payment - our customers can 
arrange to pay their household bHls by phone, simply tefling us who to pay. how much and when. Our approach 
seems to be wefi received as 89%' of our customers actively recommend us to their friends and colleagues. 


manage your money your way 


Many of our customers find that just a three minute call each month 
is all it takes to manage their finances. With every First Direct Cheque 
Account comes the First Direct Card, which guarantees cheques for up 
to £100. Your Card also allows you to withdraw up to £500 daily from 
the cash machines of Midland. NatWest, TSB, Cfydesdaie. Northern and 
the Royal Bank of Scotland. 


benefit from free banking, even if you are overdrawn 


Incurring punitive bank charges for going a few pounds overdrawn seems as nonsensical lo us as it 
does to you. Thaft why at First Direct there are no charges for writing cheques, standing orders, tfirect 
debits and cash machine withdrawals, even if your account is overdrawn. You also get an automatic 
overdraft facility of up to £250 free of any arrangement fees, to help with monthly budgeting. All you pay is 
a competitive rate of interest on the precise amount you borrow. 

Changing your bank is far easier than you might expect. 

It is worthwhile because First Direct has changed banking for good. 


The time is right. Call us novr on 


0800 24 24 24 
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Post to : Find Direct Freepost HK 18, Leeds. LS98 2RS. 

(no stamp noodod) to raetiw mere Information on Finrt Direct. 


Mr/Mrs/Mss/Ms or Title 
Address 


.Name. 
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Postcode. 


^Telephone (Inc. std) 
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Goldsmith 


to the Candidates and Supporters of 

The Referendum Party; 



The Government is indicating that it is moving towards granting a referendum. That’s all to the good. 
But it must be genuine. Obviously the Government’s commitment should be unconditional and the 
referendum would need to be held prior to, or at the same time as, the next General Election,. 

But an agreement to hold a referendum only if the Cabinet decides that sterling should be absorbed 
into the European single currency would be an empty gesture. That decision is unlikely to be made during 
the life of this Government. The commitment to hold a referendum following the General Election would be 
of limited value because a future Government would not necessarily be bound by it. 

The referendum should allow for a full debate on the sort of Europe of which Britain wants to be 
part. There are two principal visions of Europe. 

The original plan was that the European Community would consist of a family of nations which 
would pool some of their sovereignty, but only where necessary and never against the will of any nation. 
This was set out in the White Paper when Britain joined the EU (then the EEC), in which it was stated, 
“There is no question of any erosion of essential national sovereignty. .. all the countries concerned 
recognise that a commitment to impose a majority view in a case where one or more members consider 
their \ital interests to be at stake would imperil the very fabric of the Community.” 

The other vision is that of a single European super-state into which would be fused existing 
European nations. This super-state would have one government, one parliament, one over-riding Court of 

Justice and so on. That is the Europe of Maastricht. Whether we like it or not, Maastricht has put us on 
“automatic pilot" towards such a single European state. 

The referendum needs to ensure that people can decide which Europe they seek for Bri tain . 

Tire referendum on a technical aspect of the Treaty, without a full debate on the fundamental issue, 
would be no more than a continuation of the fudge and subterfuge which has led Britain into a European 
construction diametrically opposed to that which was approved during the 1975 referendum on. our 
membership of the EU. 

That is why we urge the Government not to duck the issue and not to believe that they can defuse 
the problem by making a hollow commitment. On the contrary, they must encourage a full, open and fair 
debate on the most important issue that any nation could possibly have to face. 
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Opt-out schools 
told spending 
spree must end 


JUDITH JUDD 

Education Editor 

. The body which allocates funds 
to opted-out schools has 
almost run out of money for 
new Tmilding projects. The 
Ponding Agency for Schools’ de- 
cision to abandon the annual 
bidding round for capital grants 
is a further setback to tbe 
Government's faltering gram- 
maintained policy. 

CecQ Knight, chairman of the 
grant-maintained schools advi- 
sory committee, said the schools 
were disappointed but encour- 
aged by the chance to use their 
initiative. *T am desperate for 
new classrooms. We will ap- 
proach private sources for mon- 
ey and consider borrowing 
against bur assets.” • 

Mr Knight will soon have 
his prayers answered. Michael 
Heseltine, the Deputy Prime 
Minister, wflj shortly announce 
plans - opposed by Gillian 
Shephard, the Secretary of 
State for Education, to force 
schools to find private finance 
for major projects, and one of 
the major provisions of tbe 
Nursery Education and Gram 
Maintained Schools Bill, bow 
going through Parliament, will 
allow schools to borrow against 
their assets. 


Capita] for new building has 
been one of the main induce- 
ments to schools to opt ouU 
because capital funding for 
grant-maintained schools has 
been more generous than that 
for local authority schools. 

Last year, 250 schools re- 
ceived a total of £60m in the an- 
nual bidding round. Since 
opting out began in 1990, 
schools have received around 
£2Q0m for building projects. 

Last summer. 906 schools 


submitted bids but the agency 
says that existing commitments 
to improving the 1,099 grant- 
maintained schools' buildings 
will mean that it has only 
enough money to cany out ur- 
gent health and safety work and 
to make provision for increased 
pupil numbers. It has £138m for 
capital spending in 1996-97. 

A letter to chairmen of gov- 
ernors from Michael Collier, the 
agency's chief executive, says: 
‘The chairman has made dear 
to ministers during recent 
weeks that many priority needs 
in grant-maintained schools wQl 
not be met in the short term. 
Nevertheless, minis ters were 
unable to hold out any hope 
of additional funding being 
available to the sector.” 

Mr Collier adds: “It is dear 
that it is inappropriate to con- 
tinue to offer grant aid for pro- 
jects through" the traditional 
bidding round. The settlement 
for 1996-97 and the guidelines 
for the folloWing two years af- 
ford no scope to finance any 
bids from schools for 100 per 
cent fundings other than for ba- 
sic need and for the most urgent 
health and safety schemes." 

Martin Rogers of the Local 
Schools Information Service 
said: “This is what we predict- 
ed all along: that as the sector 
grew the money would run out 
One after another, the funding 
advantages which lured schools 
into opting out are disappear- 
ing before their eyes.” 

Opted-out Schools will con- 
tinue to receive some money 
to spend on buildings through 
an annua] allocation. The mon- 
ey for each pupil is being 
increased from £20 to £24, 
plus the existing grant of 
£ 12 . 000 . 

The agency said it would 


Magazine sex 


loses support 


MTRfCIA WYNN DAVIES 
Political Correspondent 

. The. Government has reluc- 
tantly decided to oppose an 
MP’s bid to force publishers to 
cany age warnings on teenage 
magazines containing sexually 
explicit material. 

Peter Luff, Tory MP for 
Worcester, got widespread par- 
liamentary support last month 
for his Periodicals (Protection of 
Children) Bill, which would 
have required publishers to car- 
ry cover-page warnings about ar- 
ticles that might be unsuitable 
for readers below a certain age. 

He told MPs that the letters 
pages in magazines such as 
Sugar, Mizz, It’s Bliss , 19 and 
More! often degenerated into 
“squalid litillaikm, salaciousness 
and smut", using the the kind 
of language more usually asso- 
ciated with the walls of public 
lavatories. 

But ministers have decided 
after what a source said was 
much “heaitsearchmg" that it 
would be impossible to police 
and enforce the age ranges. 
Publishers and some MPs ar- 
gued that the Bin couideven be 
counter-productive, tempting 
youngsters tojread magazines in 
a higher age range. 


Mr Luff, parliamentary pri- 
vate secretary to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, put forward the measure 
under the 10-minute rule bill 
procedure after being shocked 
by the contents of his 10-year- 
old daughter's magazine, and 
had argued that an independent 
panel could decide on age cer- 
tificates and hear complaints. 

While the Government could 
have carved out the parlia- 
mentary time to enable the BQJ 
to be passed, ministers have 
conceded that the only way 
forward is to persuade the mag- 
azine industry to police itself. 

Following a meeting with 
Tbra Sackvilie, the Home Office 
minister, editors and publishers 
have promised to draw up a vol- 
untary code of practice to spell 
out in detail what sort of ma- 
terial is suitable for children of 
different ages. Critics argue 
that the effect of the code 
would do little more than ensure 
that articles spell out that sex 
under the age of 16 is illegal. 

The question of the sexually 
explicit content of teenage mag- 
azine advice columns hit the 
headlines last November after 
7V/^puWidiedadvicetoa 16- 
year-old on oral sex. Some re- 
tailers took the issue off the 
shelves alter parents' complaints. 



Base Rate 

Yorkshire Bank announces 
that with effect from start 
of business on 
11th March 1996 

its Base Rate is reduced 
from 

6.25% to 6.00% 

*§! Yorkshire Bank 
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still invite bids from time to 
time. Schools will be able to ap- 
ply for money from a pot of£4m 
to match sums they have raised 
from private sources. An agency 
spokesman said the pilot for the 
scheme showed that schools of 
all types were successful in rais- 
ing private funds. A spokesman 
said: “The new arrangements 
are a way of m akin g the 
available money go further." 

Asked whether the changes 
made opting out less attractive, 
be quoted a head teacher who 
said recently: “Any school which 
opts out for the money is very 
quickly going to be disappoint- 
ed. The main stimulus for opt- 
ing out is greater managerial 

flexibility to make the most of Branching out: Workers on the £100m Newbury bypass are facing a new treetop protest. Having removed the humans, workers will now fin 
wbat you have." objectors of the feathered kind among the foliage after local people gathered at the weekend to put up nesting boxes Photograph: Tom Buckinghar 


LOOK AT THIS NEW THING ON MY 
COMPUTER. I CAN PLAY WITH 
5 PIFFERENT APPLICATIONS AT THE 
SAME TIME. ^ / 
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"Hue WORLD 'flj'dL < 

^OLIVER < 

& CLAIRE < 


50UNP5 INTERESTING OLIVER. CAN 50MEB0PY 
INSTALL IT ON MY COMPUTERJ^^- 



ER . . . I PON’T THINK 


YOUR PESK-TOP IS 
WORKING PROPERLY 
7 RIGHT NOW SIR. 


WHAT’S WRONG 
WITH IT ? 


BASICALLY IT’S NOT A COMPUTER. 
IT’S A MICROWAVE OVEN. 





MERCURY CAN SHOW YOU 
HOW I5PN LETS YOU 

V [J/VIPEOCONFERENCE, SENP FAXES, 

VIEW FILES, USE E-MAIL 
ANP WRITE A LETTER- 
ALL AT LIGHTNING SPEEP. 
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FreeCall 0500 500 400 

Mercury Gonuni&iieata Limited, Hew Mercury House, 26 Red Lion Square, London WB1R 4HI). 
http://sww.raercury.co.uk 



I WONPER IF HE’P M1NP 
IF I PUT A JACKET POTATO 
IN AT LUNCHTIME ? 


M- 


f MPW COMMUNICATIONS 

When mankind meets machine, Mercury can help. 
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news 


Milk may 
help ward 
off cancer 


Drinking milk may protect 
women against breast cancer, 
according to a new study. 

Doctors in Finland investi- 
gating the links between dif- 
ferent foods and cancer risk 
followed the progress of 4.697 
women aged 15 and over for 25 
years. Alt were initially free of 
cancer but by the end of 
the study the disease had been 
diagnosed in S8 women. 

The researchers measured 
consumption of milk and oth- 
er foods by means of interviews 
and questionnaires on dietary 
history. Other factors such as 
smoking, number of chiJdbtrths. 
occupation, bodyweight and 
geographical area were taken 
into account. 

A paper in the British Jour- 
nal nf Cancer reports there 
was. a “significant inverse gra- 
dient between milk intake and 
incidence of breast cancer". 

The researchers arc not sure 
why milk should lessen breast 
cancer risk, but suspect nutri- 
ents such as lactose and calci- 
um had a protective effect. 
Attention has also focused on 
CLA. conjugated linoleic acid, 
which is present in high con- 
centrations in milk fat Animal 
trials have shown that CLA 
suppresses mammary tumours. 



Rag day: A young boy joins his father’s protest against communist rule during a 
demonstration outside the Chinese Embassy in London yesterday to mark the 37th 
anniversary of the Tibetan national uprising in 1959 Photograph: Kalpesh Lathigra 


Privatisation: Opposition pledge on ownership unmistakable * 



JOHN RENTOUL and 
CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

The strongest promise yet to 
restore Rail track to public 
ownership was made to the 
Scottish Labour Conference in 
Edinburgh yesterday by 
Labour’s' Transport spokesman. 
Brian Wilson. 

The pledge comes against the 
background of a fierce behind- 
the-scenes straggle over the 
wording of tbepsrty's statement 
in the sale prospectus for Rail- 
tiack- which is to be published 
at tbe end of this month for an 
expected f L5bn sell-off in May. 
- Mr Wilson told the confer- 
ence: “As Tbny Blair repeated 
and John Prescott spelled out. 
Labour is committed to a pub- 
licly owned, publicly account- 
able railway - the words are 
unmistakable in meaning. It 
means taking whatever steps are 
necessary to ensure that Rail- 
track is in public ownership. Ttiu 
cannot have a publicly owned, 
pubDdy accountable railway if 


someone else owns the 
tracks, the signals and die sta- 
tions, and operates them for the 
maximisation of private profit.” 

The Labour leader -who re- 
fused last year to give a pledge 
to “re nationalise” the railways 
- is understood to be seeking 

forms of public control which do 

not involve large spending com- 
mitments, while Mr Prescott,, 
the deputy Labour leader, is 
pressing for a wholehearted 
commitment, to -buy baick 
Rail track if it is sold. 

Drafts of Labour's _ 
tus statement have been 
on tor some months, but: the 
preset version is still subject to 
some ‘‘fine tuning” by Mr Blair 
and Mr Prescott. 

Mr Prescott won a rapturous 
ovation in Edinburgh on Sat- 
urday, declaring: “When we 
say a publicly owned, publicly 
accountable system, we mean 
exactly what we say”, while 
Gordon Brown, die shadow 
ChanceUor.KSteitiayprcmiised 
to "keep rail as a public service 
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A staggering range of rates to choose from. 


1 Minimum 
Deposit 

I year 

Dilemma 

p year 
Disco mm 

3 year 
Discounts 

25% 

5-30% 

2*80% 

2*00% 

15% 

4*80% 

2*70% 

1*85% 

5% 

4*30% 

2*55% 

1*75% J 


We doubt you’ll have seen anything like this. Ir’s a range of mortgages chat you can 
choose from if you're buying a home, with startling discounts off our standard variable 
rate spread over either 1, 2 or 3 years. Alternatively, you can pick from our range of 


-viiin jraiiitSr :o /»•> xfivn eth 

which includes a rebind of your application fee. You'll also benefit on che 1st April when our standard variable rate drops to 6.99%, APR 


— (variable). Return the application by 30 ch April and we ll top up your cashback by a further 
£50. For more information about these staggering deals visit your local Nationwide branch. However 
if you led you may be too overwhelmed just give us a call on 0800 30 20 10 (quoting ref.PW43). 


In tune with people 





THE BUILDING SOCIETY. 


rr. al i 


Find us on the Internet at http://www.nacionwide.co.uJ: or on Teletext page 382 on ITV 
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YOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS ON A MORTGAGE 

OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. 
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in the public sector nm by 
dedicated public servants" . 

Mr Wilson also responded to 

Friday's fatal train accident 
near Stafford by calling for the 
directors of privatised rail com- 
panies to be held individually' 
liable for safety breaches.. 

He went on to warn poten- 
tial investors in . the railways: 
“Let fltosewhoaredmnbenng 
on to the rafl privatisation gravy 
train understand very clearly. 

stealing public assets with Tbry 
complicity is the easy hit; run- 
ning a railway. is a high-risk 
business, in every sense.” 

Yesterday, Sir George 
Young, tbe Secretary of State ror 
Transport, denied that he had 
issued instructions to Roger 
Sa lmon , the franchising direc- 
tor, to speed up the passenger 
rail f ranchising programme. 
The Independent on Sunday 
published a leaked document 
which revealed that all 25 fran- 
chises were due to be privatised 

by the spring of next year, in 
trmeJbra late general election. 


. However, speaking on Radio 
4 ’ s The World This Weekend, Sir 
George accepted Mr Salmon 
was -m accordance with his re- 
mit - pushing ahead rapidly. 

■ The postal worker killed in 
the Stafford rail accident was 
working with one of his four 
sons in the train on the night of 
the crash, it emerged yesterday. 

John Thomson, 57, a wido^ 

from Glasgow, wbo had worked 
for the Royal Mail since leav- 
ing school, was sorting letters 
with his 32-year-old son, also 
named John, on Friday night 

A statement by Raff track 
said there was no evidence of 
van dalism, track defects or sig- 
nalling as a cause of the acci- 
dent. Sources in the rail industry 
are sceptical that a track failure 
could be ruled out so quickly, 
especially as tbe line is awaiting 
an as yet unscheduled overhaul 
and maintenance standards 


as 


The West Coast main tine 
been dogged by track failures 
3od speed restrictions. 


Rail firm hires 
museum stock 


A train company is using 
40-year-old passengercarnages 
rescued from a steam train mu- 
seum because “they are much 
cheapo - than new rolling stock”, 
writes Christian Wolnnir. 

Other train operators are 
likely to follow suit in renting 
museum and scrapped stock 
because of die high charges re- 
sulting from rail privatisation. 

Regional Railways South 
Wales and West, which attract- 
ed notoriety last summer when 
it imposed a 56 per cent feres 
rise on schoolchildren using an 
overcrowded train, has timed 
eight coaches built in the 1950s 
and 1960s for its services. 

The company, which is soon 
to be privatised, but is still 
owned by BR, has signed a con- 
tract with Camfortii'Raffway 
Restoration Services, 1 which is 
part of the Steam Tbwn Railway 
Museum in north Lancashire. 

A spokesman for South 
Whies and West defended the 
move which is to be highlight- 
ed on the BBC’s You and Yours 
programme today. He said: 


“We needed extra coaches and 
these carriages offer better val- 
ue than using newer stock. This 
contract, which was to a very 
high specification, meets our 
needs by enab ling us to offer 
additional coaches to customers 
bn overcrowded services.” 

The use of the old coaches is 
a result of the privatisation of 
the three companies which to- 
gether own all the coaches and 
locomotives formerly owned 
by British Rail and which were 
sold for £I.8bn late last year. 

Because of the high price 
paid for .the rolling stock, the 
companies lease out carriages 
sl a very high rate and train 
operators cannot afford to hire 
coaches which they wfll onty use 
occasionally. 

The museum coaches are 
being used for peak services 
between Cardiff and Manches- 
ter and on special trains for the 
rugby internationals at Cardiff. 
The company also expects to 
use them this summer for ser- 
vices between Swansea, Bristol, 
and Weymouth. . 


Train driver lets taxi take 
the strain for 200 miles 


JOHN RENTOUL 

A rail company which is soon to 
be privatised pays a train driver 
to take a taxi every morning to 
travel 200 miles from Derby to 
Newcastle, . Brian Wilson, 
Labour's Transport spokesman, 
told the Scottish Labour 
Conference yesterday. 

Denouncing the “madness” 
of breaking up a national rail 
network, he said: 'Tinder the 
new fragmented, competing 
structure, it makes sense for 
InterGty Crosscountry to have 
a driver start work in the morn- 
ing in Derby, dock on, gp to the 


nearest taxi rank, get a cab 200 
miles north to Newcastle, start 
a train and drive it all the way 
back to Derby.” 

Under tbe aid arrangements, 
British RaQ would have used the 
“nearest available driver”, but 
InterGty Crosscountry does 
not want to pay a driver from a 
competitor company to do the 
job, he said- 

He added: “InterGty Cross- 
Country claim it wfll save them 
£60.000 a year, but somebody 
has to pay the taxi fare, and the 
bottom line is that it's the tax- 
payer and tbe passenger who are 
paying for this whole madness." 
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Private sector presses 


Threatened habitats: Conservation offers hope for rare plant species 


for hospital cash deal 


NICHOLAS TIMMINS 

Public Policy Editor 


None of the Government’s flag- 
ship private finance deals for 
new NHS hospitals has been 
formally signed, it has emerged. 
The private sector is demand- 
ing statutory guarantees that the 
multi-millibn-pound contracts. 
which run for decades, will be 
honoured. 

Stephen Dorrell. the Secre- 
tary of State for Health, is at- 
tempting to rush through 
legislation to provide the com- 
mitment required because oth- 
er big schemes - including a 
£14Um 700-bed greenfield-sile 
hospital in Norwich and a £MNra 
development at Swindon - are 
piling up on the slocks. 

Without a change in the law. 
the new privately run and 
financed hospitals could face 
delay or even be cancelled. 

Mr Dorrell has admitted that 
he is attempting to Oil “a bole" 


in NHS legislation. But Labour 
has accused him of committing 
“a gaffe" by unintentionally 
providing a blanket guarantee 
that the taxpayer will underwrite 
any borrowing by an NHS Trust 
when he lacks statutory powers 
to control that borrowing. 

Under existing legislation, it 
is a mailer of pure discretion 
whether the Secretary of State 
takes on the liabilities of a trust 
or any other NHS body when it 
is dissolved. 

Bankers and others involved 
in the private finance deals are 
demanding that the Govern- 
ment should have a duty to do 
that if they are to sign up to 
deals on the lines of the £50m 
150-bed redevelopment of St 
James’s in Leeds and the £35m 
redevelopment at Araeisham 
and Wycumbe Hospitals. Both 
have already been announced. 

In anticipation of such private 
finance arrangements becoming 
common, the Government has 


cut NHS capital spending 
sharply for this and future years. 
But without the guarantee. 
Labour claimed, Mr Dorrell 
cannot deliver and "the promis- 
es of new hospitals that he has 
made to local people arc set to 
be broken ’. 

The need is sufficiently acute 
for Mr Dorrell to have sought 
Labour assistance in putting 
through a four-clause NHS 
Residual Liabilities Bill to that 
effect, faxing Harriet Harman, 
his Labour opposite number, 
the night before its publication 
and seeking Labour's co- 
operation over what the 
department describes as a 
■‘technical" change. 

Labour, however, will now 
oppose the Bill at its second 
reading tomorrow, and Ms Har- 
man claimed that Mr Dorrell 
had ‘•blundered" and "Tailed to 
think this through". 

“This Bill creates an impos- 
sible problem for the public sec- 


tor," she said. While the NHS 
has management controls over 
how much trusts can borrow, 
there is no statutory control save 
an overall ceiling of £5bn on 
their joint borrowing. 

“It is dear from our reading 
of the law that trusts can bor- 
row without the Secretary of 
State's specific approval and yet 
this Bill would make the tax- 
payer liable. But why should the 
public sector meet these liabil- 
ities if it has not agreed to them 
in the first place?" Ms Harman 
added. 

Despite being a former Trea- 
sury minister, Mr Dorrell 
appeared to be taking “serious 
risks" with public finances, Ms 
Harman said. 

And while be could add pow- 
ers to the Bill to control trusts’ 
borrowing, that would remove 
a key element of the indepen- 
dence which ministers gave as 
a reason for creating them in the 
first place. 


Reed all about When pupils at Henbury View First School in Corfe Mullen, Dorset, wanted to build an Iron Age hut, staff 
at Lymlngton Reedbeds Nature Reserve were happy to cut raw material for the roof Photograph: Edward Sykes 
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the spoil heap 


NICHOLAS SCHOON 

Environment Correspondent' 


Young’ s Helleborine is an 
undistmgmsbed-kxvkiDgorchid 
but it is very rare and m need 
of help. 

It is only found in Britain.. 
The total population is. be- 
lieved to number Jess than 
700 plants, scattered among 
just six known sites. ’Its . 
preferred habitat- is - tree- 
covered spoil heaps found 
beside old mineral workings. 

Strangest of all is the fact that 
in evolutionary terms, it is brand 
new - a novel plant species 
which arose as recently as a few 
decades ago. Botanists believe 
it may have begun as a hybrid 
between two closely related 

nrr hirfc - •' 

Like all of its. kind, it relies 
on a fungus entwined in its roots 
to break down organic matter 
in thesoil andprovidenu tritioiL 
But while many orchids have 
flowers with clever and complex 
ways of attracting insects then - 
sticking pollen on them, the 
greeny-white flowers of Young’s 
Heflebprine are seff-poOinating. 

. The greatest-threat it faces is 
the bulldozing of the spoil heaps 
it lives on, either for develop- 
ment or because their contents; 
once waste, are now useful. ‘ 
One site in England was de- 
stroyed 1 0 years ago. Bardykes 
Bing, an old heap on the edge • 
of Glasgow, now holds the. 
biggest (mown population. But ; 
the orchid has no future there;: 

& company- has been granted^. - 
planning permission to dig out .. 
the entire tip. It uses the red 


Heritage ^ 
of the wild 


minerals inside for laying clay 
tennis courts. 

Fortunately, the company is 
sympathetic* It is giving the 
plant conservation charity 
Plan (life and the Scottish 
Wildlife Trust a three-year stay 
of execution to see if the orchids 
canbeTranspianted. 

Young’s Helleborine has 
been placed on a list of 1 16 rare 
or East-declining British plant 
and animal species for which 


rescue plans have been pro- 
posed. The plan Includes find- 


ing out whether there are any 
spoil heaps to which plants at 
threatened sites like Bardykes 
Bing could be transplanted. 
The implementation costs are 
put at just £3,000 a year. . 


Rare; Young’s Helleborine 
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news 


NUM has 
only £804 
to fight 



PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

Political Correspondent 

The once-migbty National 
Union of Mineworkers has just 
£804in hs political fund, caus- 
ing mounting alarm among 
onion-sponsored Labour MPs 
that thousands of pounds they 
expected to be available to 
fight die general election will no 
longer be forthcoming, . • 
■The paltiy sum, to be 
recorded in. the union's ac- 
counts for the year ending 31 
March, stands in contrast to the 


Certification Officer, the union 
financial watchdog, in Decem- 
ber 1994. In the strike year, 
1984, the union had almost 
£l-2m in the fund. This had 
fallen to £500,000 by 1989. 

A separate political fund 
most be used for payments to 
constituency parties, MPs and 
election expenses. But none of 
the 12-strong group of NUM 
sponsored MPs - which in- 
cludes figures such as the left- 
winger Dennis Skinner - or 
their constituencies has re- 
ceived any money for two years. 

Under the so-called Hastings 
Agreement - which Labour’s 
National Executive Committee 
(NEC) scrapped in favour of vol- 
untary payments by unions to 
constituencies last mouth - the 
NLTM used to pay 80 per cent of 
sponsored MPs* election ex- 
penses, worth about £4,000 per 
candidate, and £400 a year to 
each MP plus £600 a year to their 
constituencies. In practice, the 
MPs took no personal benefit, 
channelling the £400 back to 
meet constituency expenses. 

NUM membership now 


stands at barely 7,000, com- 
pared to 600,000 in the 1920s, 
when the union sponsored more 
than 40 MPs from pit con- 
stituencies and was the back- 
bone of Labour Party finances. 

Last December the spon- 
sored MPs agreed informally 

IVt- Krai*.*: e? "*L5 


with Arthur ScargQl, the union's 
president, to forgo current pay- 
ments of the contributions a nd 
in effect allow the union to store 
them up for release at the time 
of the election^ - 

But the MPs were bonified 
to learn that Mr ScaigDl told the 
NEC last month that the MPs 
had agreed to a permanent 
change in NUM rules giving the 
union complete discretion over 
what it pays out and to whom. 

The discovery of the tiny 
sum of money in the political 
fund has set alarm bells ringing 
over the financing of a looming 
general election campaign. 

The group is pressing Mr 
ScargQl for a mee ting to discuss 
whether there will be any 
money at all, and whether it 
would be paid to the con- 
stituency parties, as allowed 
under the new arrangements 
passed by the NEC last month. 

One MP said of the rule 
change, passed at a special 
union meeting: "We didn’t 
agree to a change of rule or 
agree that this* should be a 
permanent situation. We were 
not told, not consulted, over 
changing the rules.” 

He added: “To pull the rug 
from under us at this stage 
would be a disaster. There 
could be an election this year. 
We don't have time to fund- 
raise enough money.** 

The souring of a historic 
sponsorship tradition going 
back almost 90 years coincides 
with fears that Mr Scargili 
would attempt to use the 
union’s funds to support his 
breakaway Socialist Labour 
Party which he set up as the left- 
wing answer to Tony Blair's 
"new” Labour Party. But few 
MPs believe he would garner 
sufficient support for this move 
within the union at large. They 
believe the difference between 
the £132,000 and the present 
£804 has simply.been used for 
the union’s own purposes. 



Better times: Arthur Scargili, NUM president, now leads 
a union of baraty 7,000 members 


DAILY POEM 


Ida Borowicz 

By Wanda Barford 

She had lived through, the pogroms, 
lived, through the death camps, 
lived through the labour camps. 

But ske died of joy at the rescue, 

one dawn in an alien land — the moon still out - 

when three angels dropped out of the sky, 

snatched the people from their once-again persecutors 

and flew them home, 

her bullet-pocked body among them. 

When they'd cried: ' Shalom, nobody move, it's us\ 

she'd leapt up singing 

and the machine-guns mowed her down. 


Win da Harford's Sweet Wine and Bitter Hprbs (Flambard Press, 
£6 95) is her first collection of poetry and is a personal con- 
tribution to the growing body of literature about, or inspired 
by the Holocaust. The book win be featured during Jewish Book 
Wbek, which begins today. Subtitled Poems on being a Jew in 
the Twentieth Century. Barford's collection records the experi- 
ence of flight, exile and journeying to uncertain destinations 
that was the experience of her own family, seven of whom per- 
ished at Auschwitz, and to whom she dedicates the poems. 
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Inventor fights 
Sony for patent 


Take aim: A passenger on Stena’s Newhaven to Dieppe ferry takes advantage of the latest on-board entertainment, 
clay-pigeon shooting, introduced on the route for the first time at the weekend Photograph: Andrew Masson 


NICOLE VEASH 

It will be a David and Goliath 
style contest. Today at the Court 
of Appeal in London, one or the 
world's most powerful corpo- 
rations will do battle with a 
middle-aged inventor over 
patent rights for the Sony 
Walkman. 

Andreas Pavel, 51, will try to 
prove he invented the portable 
stereo in 1 977, two years before 
Sony launched it on the market. 

The Walkman, the revolu- 
tionary electronic hit of the 
Eighties, has earned the Japan- 
ese company an estimated £3bn 
in worldwide sales over 17 
years. 

Pavel, who was once a tele- 
vision consultant, filed his 
patent for a “stereophonic re- 
production system for person- 
al wear" after conceiving Lhe 
idea of a miniature cassette 
player as a way of listening to 
his favourite music, while on 
holiday in Europe. 

His machine comprised a 
pair of headphones strapped to 
a bulky utility bell, which was 


attached to a small cas&ett 
player, amplifier, batteries an 
a storage pouch. 

In 1990 Pavel lodged his cas 
to establish an infringement c 
patent in the new Patent Coun 
ty Court, set up by Mar gar t 
Thatcher to make justice quick 
er and cheaper for individual 
and small businesses. 

The judgment went agains 
him, with the coun ruling th 
claim invalid because the teeb 
noiogy was “obvious" and “no 
significantly inventive". 

The elec ironies' giant aJs> 
secured an injunction freezin. 
Pavel’s assets and ordered cost 
against him of more than £ln. 

Pavel, Lhe youngest son of . 
wealthy German industrialisi 
will be ruined if he loses oi 


appeal. 


)ne colleague said: “Thi 
has paralysed his life for years. 

But if the judgment goe 
against Sony. Pavel stands t> 
become a very rich man, b; 
qualifying for royalties o 
between 1 per cent and 5 pe 
cent in Britain, equivalent t< 
£100m. 
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Iran in the firing line: Proof hard to find in ‘terror capital’ 

Big Martyr replaces 
cult of Big Brother 


ROBERT FISK 

Tehran 

Fathi Shkaki has joined the 
;ireet-name martyrs of Tehran. 
■\ decade ago the honour was 
restowed on Bobby Sands but 
now the name of the assassi- 
nated leader of Islamic Jihad for 
Jie Liberation of Palestine has 
reen inscribed above the in- 
:erscctions of one of centra] 
Tehran's main highways. 

He was murdered by Israeli 
agents in Malta in October, af- 
-.er he had boasted of his or- 
ganisation's suicide bombing 
jf more than 20 Israeli soldiers 
it a bus stop near Tel Aviv. So 
jvhai, asks the visitor to Tehran, 
should we conclude from 
Tehran's latest street name? 
Support for ■‘terrorism"? Or □ 
harmless throw-back to the 
Iranian revolution's original 
support for “freedom-fight- 
ers'’? I met Shkaki not long be- 
fore he died and, here in 
Tehran. 1 found his face above 
me. painted on an apartment 
olock. In Tehran, it's not Big 
Brother who looks down upon 
you. but Big Martyr. 

Iran gave money to the fam- 
ilies of Islamic Jihad's "martyrs", 
he told me. He visited Iran sev- 
eral limes but insisted Iran gave 
little financial assistance to rel- 
atives of dead Islamic Jihad 



Rafsanjarti: Walking a fine fine 
between radicals and reality 

members and never paid for 
military operations. 

Which was almost - but not 
quite -what Ali Akbar Velay- 
ati said in the Tehran foreign 
ministry at the weekend when 
he told us Iran “has not sup- 
ported - militarily or finan- 
cially [.sir] - the Hamas or Jihad 
or any Palestinian groups. Was 
this a terminological inexacti- 
tude or economy with the truth? 

How easy it is for America 
and Israel to bestialise Iran as 
a dark force bent on destroying 
the peace process. How could 
it be. for example, that the 
Iranian Martyrs’ Foundation 
honoured Yahya Ayvash - the 
Hamas bomb-maker assassi- 
nated by Israeli agents on 5 Jan- 


uary and whose murder pro- 
voted the latest suicide bomb- 
ings - by a religious ceremony 
in Tehran a few weeks ago? But 
when an banian asks why Isaeli 
settlers turned the comb of 
Baruch Goldstein, the settler 
who massacred 29 Palestinians 
in a Hebron mosque, into a 
place of pilgrimage, the answer 
does not seem so clear-cut. If 
a single Iranian group is sup- 
porting “terrorists” by honour- 
ing Ayyash, are Israeli settlers 
not doing the same thing by ho- 
nouring Goldstein? 

The longer one stays in 
Tehran - supposedly the capi- 
tal of “world terrorism" and a 
focus of Wednesday’s US-Is- 
raeli-European-Arab summit - 
the more difficult it is to believe 
in the scenario espoused by the 
Israelis, the US State Depart- 
ment. CNN and others, a sce- 
nario of which European 
ambassadors here have grave 
doubts. IPs not that Iran has a 
clean slate. It is a matter of 
record that four years ago. 
Hamas, Islamic Jihad for die 
Liberation of Palestine and all 
manner of Lebanese kidnappers 
met in Tehran for a conference 
supporting the Palestinian in- 
tifada. Hojatoleslam Ali Akbar 
Mohiashemi, Mehdi Kharoubi 
and the other radical clerics 
were there. Mr Velayati also 


turned up and so did the Pres- 
ident Hojatoleslam Ali Akbar 
Hashemi Rafsanjani. 

Then v he was in no position 
to stay away from a such meet- 
ing. But today, Mr Mohtashe- 
mi and his friends are isolated, 
unable even to participate in last 
week’s parliamentary elections. 

Yet in reality, this is not a 
monolithic state: there is no one 
overriding authoritv.There is 
Mr Rafsanjani, trying to im- 
prove the lot of women, gain ac- 
ceptance in the West and break 
free of Washington's trade em- 
bargo. And there are more con- 
servative clerics like Ali-Akbar 
Nateq Nauri. who favours a 
more closeted. Saudi-like, re- 
pressive but still economically 
open society. And behind them, 
within some elements of the se- 
curity apparatus, are men 
watching for any sign the coun- 
try’s leaders may betray the rev- 
olution, by forgetting allegiance 
to militant Islam, to the “op- 
pressed", to the martyrologv of 
the Palestinians. 

It's the old story of w alking 
a razor blade. Ignore the rubric 
of the revolution and you are 
doomed. M aintain the idiom 
and the world will accuse you 
of ali its sins. Mr Ra/sanjani ad- 
dresses the world’s press this 
morning and wfl] once more 
have to walk the razor blade. 
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An Israeli soldier in Jerusalem yesterday boards a number 18 bus, -the route attacked twice by bombers Photograph: AP 


Arafat arrests Hamas chi 


PATRICK COCKBURN 

Ramallah, West Bank 

Yasser Arafat, the Palestinian 
leader, yesterday arrested three 
leading members of the military 
wing of Hamas, amid growing 
complain ts from Palestinians on 
the west Bank that they are ef- 
fectively besieged. 

Under intense pressure from 
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lsael and the United States Mr 
Arafat has so far arrested 600 
Islamic militants as well as tak- • 
mg over mosques, school^ and 
charities run by Hamas. Pales- . 
tinian securityforces in Gaza say 
they have arrested three men - 
Abdel Satari, Salem Abu 
Marouf and Kama! Khalifa — \ 
wanted for maste rminding the 
suicide bomb attacks which 
killed 58 people in two weeks. 

In Ramallah, the Palestinian 
town just north of Jerusalem, 
anger is growing against Israel • 
rather than Hamas for the 
clampdown which has crippled 
business and m ad e it diffiailr to 
get in or out. 

“In the last two days we have 
got dose to an explosion,” said 
Mahmoud Jasser, an official of 
Fatah, Mr Arafat's political 
movement “You can’t move 
between the 465 villages on die 
West Bank. People can’t work. 
Now they are saying that Israel 
is not serious about the peace 
process." He admitted that Fa- 
tah was divided on what line to 
take, which in practice means the 


degree to which it is prepared to 
cooperate with Israeli security. 

A sign of the division between' 
Palestinians is the row over the 
futnre of Jibril Rajoub,, the 
head of the Palestinian security 
organisation for the 'Wfcst Bank, 
who at the weekend was dray-’ 
ing that he had been fifed by Mr 
Arafat Based in Jericho he is 
the most powerful Palestinian 
in the West Bank and a veter- 
an member of Fatah who spent 
16 years in jaiL On Saturday, 
however, he was reported to 
have been replaced Hussein 
al-Sheikh, the police comman- 
der for Ramallah. , 

The reason for Mr Rajoub’s 
differences with Mr Arafat 
probably stem from his failure 
to stop the suicide bombers, 
whose local organiser, Mo- 
hammed Abu Vfcrdeh, was a 
student at a teacher training col- 
lege io Ramallah. Mr Rajoub 
has always advocated treating 
Hamas as errant nationalists 
and not as enemies. 

. In Gaza on Saturday night Mr 
.Arafat met George Tenet, the 


.deputy director of the US Cen- 
tral foteffigence Agency. The 
CIA reportedly repeated Is- 
raeli demands that Mr Arafat 
arrest five members of Izzedine 
a! Qasim, the military wing of 
Hamas. The PLO leader ap- 
pears to have decided that he 
has no choice - in the face of 
overwhelming Israeli and in- 
ternational pressure - but to 
damp down on Hamas’ military 
and civilian activities. 

In reply Hamas said in a 
leaflet that it had decided to re- 
sume its suicide operations be- 
cause the Palestinian Authority 
had gone “too far in its attack 
on Hama^. It said that the sum- 
mit of 31 countries on terrorism 
in Egypt .on. Wednesday is “a 
desperate attempt to save the 
Zionists from humiliation and 
lift their cowardly prints which 
were destroyed by our martyrs’ 
courage". 

In Israeli occupied south 
Lebanon Muslim guemDasyes- 
terday killed two Israeli soldiers 
and wounded four according to 
pro-Israeli mili tia sources. 


Israel warned over reprisals 


SARAH HELM 

Palermo 

The European Union yesterday 
sought to shore up the Middle 
East peace process by issuing a 
carefully worded statement, 
condemning “terrorism in ali its 
forms" and advising against 
extreme military or diplomatic 
responses which could further 
fuel the violence. 

Foreign ministers of the EU, 
meeting in Palermo, acknowl- 
edged Israel's need to take 
“tough measures” to assure the 


safety of Israeli citizens fol- ■ 
lowing’ the latest bombing 
outrages. . . . 

However, inadearwaming 
to Israel not to punish the 
Palestinian civilian population, , 
the EU also recognised the 
“hardship” imposed upon .the 
Palestinians, who have been 
sealed indefinitely inside the . 
Vfest Bank and Gaza Strip since 
the bombings, and urged Israel 
to allow humanitarian aid to 
enter the areas. 

The ministers also voiced 
“concern” that Iran had failed 


to coodemn.the bombings in 
.Israel, perpetrated by the sui- 
cide bombers of Hamas, the Is- 
lamic Resistance Movement, 
but chose not to sever the 
so-called “critical dialogue" 
between the EU and Iran. 

The last decision will anger 
the US, which argues that Iran 
is giving active economic and 
military support to Hamas. 


Secretary, said that a forth- 
coming EU mission would call 
on Iran to show support for 
Middle East peace process. 
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hatcher echoes Churchill’s warning call 


RUPERT CORNWELL 

Futon, Mssouri 

Kilted bagpipers marched, 
choirs sang, and a motorcade of 
cars. Groin '.the period rolled, 
along the same route that Win- 
ston ChurduU and Harry Tru- 
man took half a century ago. But 

since the year is 1996 not 1946. 
and since Margaret Thatcher 
was the. guest of honour, the 
Irish Question also came to 
Fulton this weekend.. 

She was', here, deep in the 
American mid-West to give 
die lecture marking die 50th an- 


roversary of Churchill's Iron 
Curtain speech. But an Irish- 
Ameiican contingent, including 
Matt Morrison, a former mem- 
ber of the IRA with 10 years in 
Long Kesb on his cv, was bent 
on something else: showing 
their feelings about a woman 
whom their nationalist cause 
loathes as few others. 7b be lair, 
they did not spoil the parade — 
they joined it. 

The Rolls Royce Phantom 
bearing Baroness Thatcher and 
her husband Denis were sup- 
posed-io bring up the rear, but 
the Irish tagged along behind. 


“Britain out,'* they chanted, 
“Wanted for Murder,” pro- 
claimed their leaflets, "‘we’re 
here to remind her of her past," 
said Mr Morrison, a resident of 
St Louis, but still embroiled in 
extradition proceedings. But 
as an indifferent local populace 
showed, if Irish America was on 
the streets, it couldn't spoil the 
script. For Fulton lives for one 
thing; and that is not all-party 
talks on Ulster. 

Neverinibehistgiyof human 
learning, has so small a town 
owed so much to one speech. 
Missouri’s Westminster Col- 


lege is tiny, just 600 students. 
But for decades now, the great 
of the planet have trooped here 
- Harry Truman, Gerald Ford, 
Edward Heath, George Bush, 
and in 1992 the just-deposed 
Mikhail Gorbachev among 
them - to receive honorary de- 
grees and hold forth on the state 
of the universe. . 

All because, on 5 March 
1946, Winston Churchill came 
to deliver an address at what 
President Truman told him was 
“a wonderful school in my 
home state”, in which be 
warned of an “Iron Curtain” de- 


scending across Europe. Oddly, 
news reports the next day barely 
mentioned the phrase. Today it 
is history, and Fulton has built 
an industry upon it. 

The Churchill scowl adorns 
billboards on the nearby inter- 
state 1-70. A Wren church gut- 
ted by a German bomb in the 
Blitz, was shipped from the 
City of London and now stands 
as the Churchill Memorial. A 
museum of Churchilliana oc- 
cupies what would be the crept. 

And to this English comer of 
a foreign field came Lady 
Thatcher. Her speech was a 


mixture of the familiar (a 
tongue-lashing for the wicked 
bureaucrats m Brussels) and 
the modestly new. as she urged 
a “New Atlantic Initiative” based 
on a revived anri-missfle defence 
system, and a North Atlantic free 
trade area that would comple- 
ment a retooled Naio. all under 
explicit American leadership. 

So much has changed, she 
pointed out; and yet so little. 
Then the threat was Stalin’s 
Russia, now it was “rogue 
states” armed with chemical, bi- 
ological and nuclear weapons, 
at a moment when the West had 


lost its resolve. But the mood is 
similar, “anxious and baffling 
times” according to Churchill in 
1946, a “pervasive anxiety about 
the drift of events" for Lady 
Thatcher now. And her remedy 
remained the same: the might 
of America, faithfully supported 
by Britain. Once more the 
English-speaking peoples must 
lead the world back to 
Churchill's sunlit uplands. 

The audience of 1300. some 
paying S375 f£245) apiece, lis- 
tened intently. Far more than 
Britons, Americans still admire 
Margaret Thatcher - last of the 


great Atlanticists - ate : 
Churchill reincarnation. Bu 
the passion is fading. Sorm 
3,000 at most lined the streets 
Gorbachev drew 20,000 
Churchill himself double that 
Soon, though, Fulton's laies 
basking in vicarious glory wa; 
over. Even as Lady Thatcher wa 
speaking, the vintage cars wen 
on their way back "to St Louis 
The bunting had disappeared 
within the hour, as had Mat 
Morrison's uninvited Irish 
American caucus - hcadinj 
home to Chicago. Kansas Cir 
and points beyond. 


nt of the City 
r ho stepped 
out of line 


/* 


For the. last year or so Rafael 
' Sendon, a quietly spoken but 
serious-minded immigr ant fr om 
the Dominican Republic, has 
not been behaving as he is sup- 
posed to. Acts of utter selfless- 
ness are out of place in New 
York; they tend to confuse peo- 
ple. Attacking the Mayor when 
you need his help is odder stiff 

Mr Senrion’s story began 
last spring when budget cuts or- 
dered by Mayor Rudolph Giu- 
liani forced the dty-funded 
housing association on the West 
Side of Manhattan where he 
worked to make 4 of its 12 staff 
workers redundant Mr Sendon, 
then 39 and unmarried, was 
spared, but not so one of his co- 
workers, Larry Wood. Mr 
Wood had a wife, one child and 
a baby on the way. 

And so for the selfless ges- 
ture: Mr Sendon concluded 
that Mr Wood needed to keep 
his job more than he did and so 
volunteered to walk the plank 
on his behalf. “Larry, you’re 
about to have a baby,” Mr 
Wood later recalled his friend 
telling him. “You can't lose 
your job right now.” 

So Mr Sendon left his 
$33,000-a-year post and Mr 
Wood remained. It was not 
long, however, before the local 
J>ress got wind of what be had 
done. Always hungry for a 
heart-warming story on their 
otherwise brutal beat, they . 
gushed in praise. “The Saint of • 
the City”, blared the front page 
of New York Newsday. 

If editors like such stories, so 
do politicians. Hie Giuliani ad- 
ministration jumped in to re- 
ward Mr Sendon with another 
job, with better pay, for the city’s 
Housing Authority. 

But then came Mr Senrion’s 
second move. He wrote an 
opinion column in Newsday 
downplaying his own sacrifice 
and directing attention to what 
he believed was the much more 
important issue: Mr Giuliani’s 
wrongheadedness in cutting 
funds for services to the dty*s 
poor in the first place. The head- 
line cm the piece: “If I'm a Hero, 
the Villain is the Mayor”. 


LOCAL 

HEROES;? 

Rafael Sencion 


- Surprise: the doors that had 
been opened so enthusiastical- 
ly for Mr Sendon began sud- 
denly to dose. The Housing 
Authority job was withdrawn die 
same day that the article ap- 
peared in Newsday. Some weeks 
later, Mr Sendon was put for- 
ward to become an inspector for 
the Civilian Complaint Renew 
Board that monitors police mis- 
conduct. That too came to 
nothing. 

It seems that that application 
was rejected by something 
called the Vacancy Control 
Board (VCB) that watches over 
all recruiting by diy agencies. 
Hector Soto, the offidal who 
bad originally suggested Mr 
Sendon for the job, scribbled 
him a note: “Dear Rafael, I’m 
sorry. Tried everything, but 
VCB wouldn't approve.” 

Mr Sencion, who is now 
working for just $22,000 a year 
for a housing association in 
the Bronx, is striking back. Last 
week, he announced he was 
suing Mayor Giuliani and sev- 
eral officials for denying him 
employment because of his 
views. “The rity has basically 
blacklisted me. It’s wrong and 
I am choosing to fight back.” 

Norman Siegel, director of 
the New York Civil liberties 
Union, said: “With this you 
open the door to loyalty oaths, 
to blacklisting, where govern- 
ment will choose who can work 
and who can’t work based on 
their political views." 

Mr Giuliani may or may not 
be a villain, but has not Mr Sen- 
don been just a bit of a fool as 
well as a hero? He replied: “1 
want to be able to think* and do 
and act the way I feel, inde- 
pendently of what the conse- 
quences might be." 

% 

- David Usbome 
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Texans discover 
home truths about 
US election rivals 
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The eyes have it A visitor takes a look at photos in a Marilyn Monroe mural in the reopened 
Museum of Contemporary Art, San Diego at the weekend Photograph: Denis Ftaroy 


JOHN CARLIN 

Dallas 

Only now that the Republican 
primary has been derided, only 
now wc all know that barring 
death or illness Bob Dole will 
be the party’s presidential nom- 
inee, has some light been finally 
shed on the true character of 
the candidates, on the issues 
of substance that define and 
divide them. 

Tomorrow is “Super Tues- 
day”, the sweep of primaries 
across the southern United 
States which should finally set 
the seal on Mr Dole's challenge 
for the White House. 

But ahead of this momentous 
occasion came an invaluable 
report in Saturday's Dallas 
Morning Neas, under the head- 
line “Texans' Guide to the Can- 
didates”, telling us the favourite 
desserts, movies, songs and 
books of Mr Dole, Pat Bucha- 
nan, Steve Forbes and the man 
they are each presuming to 
displace. Bill Clinton. 

The dessert list is the most 
tellin g . Mr Dole - dour, ancient, 
unimaginative - goes for choco- 
late ice cream. The fabulously 
rich Mr Forbes, battling to 
shrug off his quiche and crois- 
sant image, says he is an apple 
pie man. President Clinton, a 
glutton in his food as in his 
women, went for Peach Cob- 
bler, a rich and creamy fruit tart 

Mr Buchanan's choice was 
the biggest surprise. PopulisL 
demagogic, champion of the lit- 
tle guy, the candidate who urges 
his peasant-supporters to storm 
the bastions of corporate cap- 
italism: he likes Grand Marnier 
souffle. 

In movies, however, Mr 
Buchanan’s inclinations are 
more consistent with his public 
image. The only surprise is that 
he made the same choice as Mr 
Forbes. The two men are so dif- 
ferent it is hard to believe they 
belong to the same species. 
Yet the film that has moved the 
two of them most is Mel Gib- 
son’s butlocks-baring Scots epic. 


Braveheart. Mr Dole, who is 
making an obsessive third run 
for the White House, opted for 
The American President and Mr 
Clinton, who evidently likes to 
unwind by ceasing all mental 
activity, chose Broken Arrow, a 
recently released action movie 
directed by Jackie Chen, Hong 
Kong's king of kung-fu. 

When it came to favourite 
songs, it was Mr Buchanan who 
a gain proved to be a psycho- 
analyst’s delighL Stump terror 


F^Btidtariari^breathed new 
life info rife fetfing presidential 
. hours before 

■■Jf&'per TuestiayV-with an 
: : wfo pvet.Bob Dole in 

RepubUcah caucuses m Mis- 
souri; to&cfcitch; of major pri- 
maries across the South. 
■ writesl&ipertCoaTwelL 
• Almost compfete returns 
showed the; right-wing com- 
: meritator wrth35 per cent, 
Mr Dole 30 per beirit and 26 
, p^centupcbntmitted. Vot- 
; ess. were not directly choos- 
:ing Missouri’s 36;deiegates 
; td : ‘August?*- . nominating 
corivemiori iirSan Diego. 


turned. Humpry Durapty, he 
chose : “I Fall to Pieces”, as 
sung by Patsy Cline. Mr Forbes, 
who would not be accused by his 
worst enemy of possessing a 
soul, went for the brassily 
obvious “Stars and Stripes For- 
ever". Mr Clinton, revealing his 
soppy side, is moved by “A 
Song for You”. And Mr Dole, 
the sentimental old soldier for 
whom - to paraphrase the great 
Liverpool manager Bill Shankly 
- politics is more important than 
life or death, said his favourite 
was “You’ll never walk alone”. 

The favourite books list was 
the least interesting, though 
once more it was the scourge- 
of-ihe-rich Buchanan who blew 
his cover by confessing that 
the last book he had read was j 
The Trap . by Margaret Thatch- 


er's super-rich buddy Sir Jam e: 
Goldsmith. Mr Forbes, eames 
in his efforts to become : 
human being, chose Value . 
Matter Most by a certain Bei 
Wallenberg. Mr Dole chose : 
Lincoln biography; and Mi 
Clinton a book by his eleciora 
spin doctor James Carville 
We're Right, They’re Wrong. 

It is no aeddent that the bool 
preferences should have beer 
lhe most perfunctory: fev 
Americans read books. But iht 
whole idea, of course, of mak 
ing information available abou 
personal tastes was merely n 
reach out to the electorate, i< 
try and elicit the respnnsi 
“Veah! He's one of us!" 

A veteran observer remarked 
that, with the exception of tht 
incorrigibly blunt Mr Buchanan 
it would be a mistake to imag- 
ine that the candidates had no 
thought long and hard before 
providing the answers. “The} 
probably spent millions of 
focus groups to decide whethei 
Braveheart or Rob Roy. chocc 
late or chocolate chip ice erearr 
were the right responses,” the 
observer speculated. 

Of the bunch, the man the} 
call Pitchfork Pat is the one whi 
has spent the least on his cam- 
paign. Soon he won't have tc 
spend anything at all aliowint 
him to return ooce more to hi; 
Washington mansion, sit bad 
and read his favourite million 
aire authors while sipping on hi: 
Grand Mamiers. 
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W e have teamed op with HarperColiins 
to offer readers the chance to buy 
up to 20 talking books’ on a two for 
-the price of one basis, fou can order as many 
audio books as you wish, in multiples of two. 
The cost per pair of titles is £7 .99, postage 
and packaging Is free. 

The 20 titles, fisted on this page, range from 
the period drama of The House of Biotlto 
the Mack social satire of Tom Sharpe s The 
Throwback. The books are read by the au- 
thors or actors including Patricia Hodge, Geral- 
dine McEwan, Derek Jacobi and Brad Pitt. 

Prunella Scales takes us into toe privileged 
world of a country house party and the Lon- 
don season in Nancy Milford’s delicrouscom- 

teefy of upper-dass manners. Love In A com 
C limate. With her perfectly honed wit, Mit- 
fpm dissects toe eccentricities and foibles of 
the aristocracy in pursuit of gossip, amuse- 
ment and passion. _ , 

• Hailed as “one of toe greatest American 
Of this of any time", AH The Pretty Hors- 
es tse poignant yet witty rites of passage ad- 
venture set in a Mexican wilderness. 








When ordering please allow 28 days for 
delivery on receipt of your order. The offer closes 
29 April 1996 and is subject to availability. 
Photocopies of tokens are not acceptable. If you 
have any queries, please call toe HarperColiins 
Audio Books Helpline on 01442 824141. 


A teenage Texan, despairing of a society 
that moves too fast, heads south with two 
companions. But what begins as an idyllic, 
often comic adventure moves into a darker, 
deadly reality. Brad Pitt brings to fife a mod- 
em masterpiece. 

HOW TO QUALIFY 

To obtain your two audio books for the price 
of one you must collect four differently num- 
bered tokens from the seven we are publishing 
In toe The Independent and toe Independent 
on Sunday, \festerday in the Independent on 
Sunday we printed Token 1. Today we are 
printing Token 2; Token 3 will be printed in 
tomorrow’s Independent An order form will 
be printed on Saturday 16 March. It must 
be completed and sent with your tokens. 








■ HarperColiins 


AUDIO BOOKS ON OFFER 

1. Joseph Conrad. The Secret 
Agent read by Joss Ackland 

2. David Guterson. Snow Falling 
On Cedars, read by Tun 
Pigon-Smith 

3. Thomas Hardy. The Woorflaa- 
ders, read by Rufus Sewell 

4. led Hughes, readme his poetry 

5. Elmore Leonard. Set Shorty, 
read by Joe Mantegna 

6. Water Mosley. Devfl hi A Blue 
Dress, read by P&ul Winfield 

7. Ruth Rendell. Murder Being 
Ooce Done, read by George 
Baker 

8. Tom Sharpe. The Throwback, 
read by S<mon Callow 

9. Rose Tremain, Restoration, 
read by Derek Jacobi 

ID. Cormac McCarthy. All The Pret- 
ty Horses, read by Brad Pitt 

11. Nancy Mrtferti. Lem ta A 


CoM Climate, read by 
Prunella Scales 

12. Fay Weldon, Wicked Women, 
read by Patncla Hodge 

13. James Boswell, me life of 
Samuel Johnson, read by 
David Rireoul 

14. Elizabeth Smart By (hand 
Central Statioo I Sat Down 
And Wept, read by Drana Quck 

15. Ellis Peters. The Rose Rent, 
read by Derek Jacobi 

16. Jean Marsh, The Horae of 
EOott, read by the author 

17. Murtel Spark. The Prime Of 
mss Joan Brodle, read by 
Geraldine McEwan 

18. Bernard Cornwell. The Bloody 
Ground, read by David Rintoul 

19. Joanna Trollope, A Spa n i s h 
Lover, reed by Patricia Hodge 

20. Kevin J Anderson, me 
X-F3es; Ground Zero, read 
by Gillian Anderson 
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Taiwan seeks ‘confidence amid storm 


TERESA POOLE 

Taipei 

“Against China Threats", read 
a targe banner as more than 
l.nno people marched through 
a rainy Taipei yesterday after- 
noon/“This island is already in- 
dependent. Try the Spratly 
Islands [disputed islands in the 
South China Sea],” was written 
on a sandwich board worn by 
one young woman. 

The demonstration, organ- 
ised by the opposition Democ- 


ratic Progressive Party t DPP), 
was to vent public anger at 
mainland missile tests off Tai- 
wan's north and south coasts. 
The message of those tests, 
which started on Friday, will be 
driven home by naval and air- 
force exercises due to start to- 
morrow using live ammunition 
in Lhc Taiwan Strait. China is 
seeking to put pressure on the 
Taiwanese, and the island's 
moves towards greater inter- 
national recognition. 

At the weekend. Peking an- 


nounced that the new exercis- 
es would continue until 2D 
March, just three days before 
Taiwan's first democratic pres- 
idential elections. 

President Lee Teng-hui. the 
front-runner in the polls, yes- 
terday pressed on along his 
campaign trail, telling his au- 
dicnce:~“The 21 million people 
in Thiwan should find confi- 
dence despite n storm, and 
choose with dignity choose the 
first democratically elected 
president in the 5.000 years of 


Chinese history.” Although 
almost certainly the winner, 
Mr Lee is campaigning hard, 
saying he wants a mandate of 
more than 50 per cent of the 
vote. 

Hie mood yesterday in Taipei 
was one more of anger than of 
fear. At the DPP rally, one uni- 
versity professor said: “The 
people are here to protest 
against the Chinese coercion. 
Some people are scared, but not 
these people. My friends say 
they are going to fight back 


against the mainland Chinese 
government. Once the missiles 
started, they got angry." The 
DPPs presidential candidate, 
PengMmg-min, maintains that 
Taiwan already has de facto 
independence and that the 
island's government should 
drop the “one China” policy. 

The marchers at the DPP ral- 
ly were mostly younger Tai- 
wanese, who cheered loudly as 
speakers with megaphones de- 
nounced China’s provocations. 
Those addressing the rally all 


Spoke in the local Taiwan 
dialect, rather than standard 
Chinese. Both Mr Lee and Mr 
Peng are native. Taiwanese, 
while the two other candidates 

are of mainland origin. 

On Taipei’s news-stands, the 
front pages of newspapers car- 
ry maps showing the site for to- 
morrow’s military exercises, an 
area which reaches to a point 
about 40 miles from the Tai- 
wanese-held Pescadores Is- 
lands. 

But neither this nor the rain . 


appeared to be troubling the 
lafcge number of people who 
were happily shopping in the 
city centre department stores. 

One elderly man. mainland 
born but a resident of Taiwan 
since 1949, said he would vote 
for Mr Lee. “The mainland will 
not invade. Chinese do not eat 
Chinese," he declared confi- 
dently. Peking’s belligerence is 
aimed at reducing support for 
Mr Lee, who it alleges is work- 
ing towards independence for 
Utiwan. 


Britain to 
face £300m 

‘fraud’ fine 


KATHERINE BUTLER 

Brussels 

Britain is among EU govern- 
ments facing fines to tallin g over 
£JS00m for fraud against the 
Union's agriculture budget The 
European Commission is set to 
demand hack subsidies illegal- 
ly paid out to farmers, meal fac- 
tories and agricultural exporters 
in 1992 or preceding years. 

Italy. Spain, Greece and Ire- 
land together account for more 
than half of the penalties for 
cheating in the dairy, cotton and 
beef sectors respectively. But 
Britain, a constant critic of EU 
waste and fraud wQ] not escape: 
lax controls over farm spending 
means the Government will 
have to pay back at least £Stn. 

Most of the penalty facing the 
UK relates to cases’of alleged 
fraud in the beef industry. 
These came to light during a 
two-year long probe which also 
spanned Ireland. France and 
Italy. While Ireland has 
emerged as by far the biggest 
offender, a report prepared by 
outside consultants to the com- 
mission confirms there is “in- 
contestable evidence" of serious 
breaches by the authorities in all 
four stales. 

The report, seen by the /n- 
dependeni , lists flaws in the 
management of the EU fund- 
ed beef storage system which is 
designed to keep up the beef 
price. These included accep- 



Intervention: John Bruton 


tancc of sub-standard meat for 
subsidised storage, systematic 
falsification of documentation 
relating to the classification of 
meat; “total absence" of con- 
trols over the weights or value 
of meat as it entered or left in- 
tervention; and yawning gaps in 
accounting procedures. 

Following a conciliation 
process Britain has succeeded 
in persuading the Commission 
to reduce its fine from the orig- 
inal £ 12m figure recommended 
by officials. Dublin is still fac- 
ing a ruinous penalty of over 
flOflra, one of the biggest ever 
imposed on a member state. 

EU inspectors found exten- 
sive abuses of the beef inter- 
vention system in Ireland over 
the years 1990 to 199Z corrob- 
orating the findings of the Irish 
government' s own 1992 beef in- 
dustry tribunal which led to a 
number of prosecutions. Fran- 
tic lobbying by the Irish gov- 
ernment - even the Prime 
Minister, John Bruton, has in- 
tervened - has failed so far to 
persuade the Commission that 
it should agree to a rebate. 

A final ruling on the exact 
scale of all the penalties is ex- 
pected next week, when the 20 
Commissioners gather to cany 
out the annual “clearance of ac- 
counts”. an exercise which in- 
volves cross-checking permitted 
expenditure from the £30bn 
farm budget against actual pay- 
ments. Member states are re- 
sponsible for handling SO per 
cent of payments under the 
CAP and it is their failure to 
maintain adequate checks 
which the Commission blames 
for the vast bulk of fraud. 

The Union's spending watch- 
dog, the Court of Auditors, re- 
fused to certify the ELTs 
accounts for 1994 on the basis 
that £2bn could not be proper- 
ly accounted for. But it 
pointed the finger at EU gov- 
ernments rather than Brussels 
for sloppy controls and lax 
financial management. 



Dark days: Members of the New Front Parly staging the seventh day of a sit-in at a parliamentary committee room in Tokyo aimed at blocking passage 
of the annual budget. They oppose plans to introduce a 685 billion yen (£4bn) plan to wind up ailing firms Photograph: Kimtmase Mayame/ Reuter 


S African ‘bombers’ break out of jail 


ROBERT BLOCK 

Johannesburg 

South African police conducted 
a desperate manhunt yesterday 
to track down four right-wing 
militants who broke out of a jail 
near Johannesburg at the 
weekend. 

The four men - all suspect- 
ed of involvement in a bloody 
bombing campaign on the eve 
of the country's h&oric all-race 
1994 elections - had sawn 
through two iron-grille gates 
and smashed down a steel-bolt- 
ed door to make their escape. 

The audacious breakout, less 
than three weeks before judg- 


ment was to be announced in 
their cases, capped what ap- 
peared to be a heady weekend 
for South Africa's extreme 
right. 

On Saturday, just hours be- 
fore the escape was announced, 
Eugene Terre’Blancbe, the fire- 
breathing leader of the neo-ftazi 
Afrikaner Resistance Move- 
ment (AWB), emerged from 
months in the political wilder- 
ness to announce that the ex- 
treme right was alive and well 
and was planning “resistance" 
against the government of Pres- 
ident Nelson Mandela. 

“ Peace is not coming, Presi- 
dent Mandela.” be tofoa crowd 


of belligerent supporters In 
Germinsron, east of Johannes- 
burg. “We are going on with the 
struggle and we will never ever 
accept this regime. Never ” 

He reiterated the right-wing 
call for a white homeland in 
South Africa, a move long re- 
jected as unacceptable, by Mr 
Mandela. Mr Terre'Blanche. 
dressed in black fatigues, also 
suggested that if the govern- 
ment refused to release the 
bombing suspects then, his 
forces would go in and get 
them. 

Before the speech, Mr Terre' 
Blanche rode a black horse at 
the head of a parade of at least 


200 khaki-clad members 
through the town centre as 
crowds and police and soldiers 
watched. 

The AWB’s blundering mock 
martial antics and the pre-elec- 
tion bombing campaign are to- 
day widely regarded as an 
embarrassment by all but the 
most unhinged And while Mr 
Tene’BIanche and his band of 
gun-toting farmers are not 
widely viewed as a significant 
threat to Mr Mandela's gov- 
ernment there are many active 
police and militaiy men who are 
sympathetic to the right-wing 
cause. The authorities an- 
nounced yesterday that they 


were mvesngi 


fl- 


ity that the 1 escape.of the four 
suspected bombers was ac- 
complished with inside help' 
The four fugitives were 
among 18 right-wingers charged 
with involvement in the bomb- 
ing spree which killed 21 
people. 


IN BRIEF 


Chechen: retreat 

Grozny — Russian soldiery 
SSdfor 


ransrs. lxxsu " 

of the rebels had retreated -d 
though snipers were suit oper- 
ating m wnw districts. . 

“Many of the rebels nave gw 
out of town, although there js stri 
fighting in two or three places, 
said Ruslan Martagpv, spokes- 
man to the Russian-backed 

Chechen government- Raw 

Leading article, page 14 

Hostages moved 

Srinagar — The four hostages 
being held in.Kashinir. includ- 
ing two Britons, are being 
shipped back, to the Kashmir 
-y&fley from the mountainous re- 
gianjvfaere they have. been held 
for eigh t months, apparently in 
preparation for thetr s afe r e- 
lease. Mnkhtar Ahmed writes. 
The state authorities believe 
that the shifting of the four 
toprists is imminent. 

Mladic goes skiing 

Me — ■ Bosnian Serb military 
commander Ralko Mladic, who 
has been indicted for war 
crimes, was spotted skiing this 
weekend on the slopes above 
Sarajevo ina typical show of de-^r , 
fiance. against the world which 
condemns him. It was the first 
rim e in months that Mladic 
has been seen in public. AP 

British soldier shot 

Limassol — A British soldier 
was shot arid slightly wounded 
yesterday when a group of 
drunken soldiers attacked a 
Cypriot policeman who fired 
warnmg shots, police said. 

1 A police statement said the 
policemen intervened to break 
up a brawl between half a dozen 
British soldiers and local youths 
outside a pub in the predawn 
hours. • -4F 

Hijack fails 

Macau —iRw) Chinese couples 
carrying dynamite tried to hijack 
a Chinese domestic flight to Tai- 
wan but were arrested when the 
plane, landed in the southern city 
of Thnhfli. ' AP 

Ugandans killed 

.Kampala — Christian funda- 


mentalist rebels killed 21 peo- 
ple and kidnapped 52 in an 
attack on an. army-escorted 
convoy of buses and other ve- 
hicles in northern Uganda. 

Just 24 libuxs earlier, the 
Uganda People’s Defence 
Tbrtes said rebels had masse, 
Cred 28 people. ' Reuter 

Swiss save Romansh 

Zurich — Swiss voters over- 
whelmingly backed a bill de- 
signed to preserve Romansh, a 
2,000-year-old language spo- 
ken in a handful of Alpine 
valleys. • Reuter 
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Wire ‘zip’ becomes 
the oyster’s undoing 
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J ust when a particular facet of 
the French way of life seems 
threatened by some unpleasant 
reality of the modem world, up 
comes, a Frenchman with an in- 
genious idea for rescuing it. 
From time to time, though, 
things go wrong. Take oysters. 

Slabbing yourself with the 
oyster-knife ranks pretty high cm 
the list of French gastronomic 
risks - not far behind bruising 
your eye (or worse 1 with a way- 
ward champagne cork. Which is 
why. bst autumn, a Breton by the 
name of Yves Renaut might have 
thought his fortune assured. 

He had invented and 
patented a better oyster-opener, 
and expected to see it in pro- 
duction just in time for France's 
peak oyster-eating season of 
Christmas and New Year. Alas, 
it was not to be. 

Instead, the invention be- 
came the subject of litigation be- 
tween the North Breton 
oyster-cultivators, to whom he 
had sold a licence to exploit the 
patent, and a recently consti- 
tuted company inexplicably 
named Fizz, to which the oys- 
Ler-growcrs had subcontracted 
development of the opener. 

The genius of the invention 
was that it enabled lhc oyster to 
be opened easily without any 
special implement - indeed, 
without any Implement at ail. A 
thin wire was implanted in the 
oyster during cultivation, with 
one end protruding: when the 
oysters were brought to table, 
the wire would function like a 
cros^ between a lin-opener and 
a zip-fastener. 

The busy host or hungry 
guest would simply draw it be- 
tween the two halves of the 
shell: a twist of the lemon, and 
the oyster was ready. No scarred 
hands, no stabbed neighbours. 
Whatever the benefits. 


PARIS DAYS 


though, the oyster wire imme- 
diately became a subject of 
controversy, and not just among 
the professional oyster-openers 
whose livelihood seemed 
threatened. The main ques- 
tion, inevitably, was the gas- 
tronomic one: didn't the wire 
impair the size or taste of the 
oyster? 

Mr Renaut insisted that tests 
had shown wired oysters to be 
just as plump and tasty’ as un- 
wired oysters, but the wire had 
to be of a special sort and it had 
to be implanted in particular 
conditions. Moreover the wires 
bad to be inserted by band, and 
one person could manage a 
maximum of 150 an hour. The 
prospect of unemployment for 
the professional oyster-openers 
receded, as did the likelihood 
of wired oysters for Christmas. 

The North Breton qystermen 
meanwhile had encountered 
further difficulties. In then 1 tests, 
an unacceptable proportion of 
the wired oysters died. Produc- 
tion was further delayed. 

Fizz, for its part had sold dis- 
tribution rights to a leading 
French supermarket chain and 
complained that development 
was too slow. The North Breton 
oystermen objected that they 
had bought the right to market 
as well as develop the wire and 
wont to court. Hie judge at Mor- 
tals in Brittany has just found in 
their favour. Rights to the oys- 
ter wire lie with the cultivators, 
and the French arc unlikely to 
be unzipping their oysters much 
before next Christmas, if then. 

O ne invention that has gone 
entirely as planned is the 
do-it-yourself breathalyser. Last 


summer, even as the French 
government was putting the 
finishing touches to new drink- 
drive restrictions - snappy slo- 
gan: “After more than two 
glasses, it all goes much faster” 

- the marketing men were per- 
fecting their response. 

This was a disposable 
breathalyser, mass-produced 
and sold over the counter for 10 
francs (about £130) in super- 
markets, service stations, 
restaurants and bars - the very 
places where people might want 
to know whether it was safe for 
them to drive. 

1 can imagine the frown on 
the face of the British policeman 
already. “The do-it-yourself 
breaLbalyser won’t be reliable, 
it will give drivers a false sense 
of security. If you think you need 
to take the test, you dearly 
should not even be thinking of 
driving ... it will encourage 
drivers to argue, lo contest the 
charge ..." 

Here, they take a different 
view. The authorities think the 
do-it-yourself test could en- 
courage a sense of responsibil- 
ity. while drivers want to know 
the odds - not to contest the va- 
lidity of the police test, just to 
calculate their chances. 

The availability of the lest 
may or may not cut drink dri- 
ving and the related accidents 

- alcohol is said to be a factor 
in one in three accidents in 
France - but it probably won't 
increase iL On the other hand, 
it will not decrease the incidence 
of champagne cork injuries. 
French inventors: there Ues 
your next challenge, 

Mary Dejevsky 
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High Blood Pressi 


A new book reveals the latest 
medical treatments and natural 
ways to relieve high blood 
pressure. It is of vital impor- 
tance to anyone suffering from 
hypertension, the medical 
phrase for high blood pressure. 
Here are a few facts from High 
Blood Pressure, The Complete 
Guide to Hypertension. 

•Why hypertension reduces 
life expectancy 
•Everyday dnigs that may 
create hypertension 

• Life style factors that put 
sufferers at risk 

■ How what you eat influences 
hypertension 

•The truth about salt and 
hypertension 

• Six exercises to lower blood 
pressure 

• How alcohol and smoking 
affect blood pressure 

• Whatdrugs doctors recommend 




• Three simple 
reduce stress 

•Hcm/alternati 1 

help 

• Ana much, m ' 
Get all the fac 
copy of High 1 
The Complete • • 
tension direct 
fishers and sav 
yonr name, at '■> 
title together • . 
(cheque or V . 
exp. date) of?-. 
eludes postal. 
toCarinefl pk~ 
Alresford, 

Essex C07 8 ' 
their 24 hoi “ • 
0120682560 
ence no. he 
may return tl. 
within thret.T . 
full refund il ■ 
not satisfied. 
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The strange death of civic America 

Charities, clubs and even bowling leagues are collapsing in the US. So is trust in others. Robert Putnam names the culprit 


F or the past year or so I have been 
wraflmgwitb a difficult mystery. It con- 
^ cems the strange disappearance of social 
• - ; “P ,tal ?? d 5! vic engagement in the United 
,j. States. By this I mean features of social life 
, :*> networks, norms, and trust - that enable 
participants toact together more effectively 
‘ . to pursue shared objectives. 

• Evidence for the decline of these phe- 
W; iiGmena comes from a nrnnber of inde- 
■ pendent scH^ces. Surveys of average Amer- 
, j leans m 1965. 1975 and 1985. in which they 
- recorded every single activity during a day 
y-Kwafled .“time-budget” studies -indicate 
. ^ that siDce 1965 time spent on informal 

* ** ■ — — *— "** • r . j 


' . - haps by one quarter) and time devoted to 
^“ dubsand organisations is down even more 
'sharply (by roughly half). Membership 
records of such. diverse organisations as 
' ■ parent-teacher associations, the League of 
~ Women 7 Voters, the Red Cross, trade 
^.ankmsand Sven bowling leagues show that 
7 participation in many conventional vohin- 
V taiy associations has declined by about 
_ ' 25 pier cent to 50 per cent.over the past two 
to three decades. Surveys show sharp 
r ",‘. decHnes in many measures of collective 
political participation , including attending 
" a rally, a meeting about town or school 
affairs,' or working for a political party. 

Some of the most reliable evidence about 
! trends comes from the US national opin- 
ion research centre in Chicago, the General 
: Social Survey (GSS). conducted nearly 
every year for more than two decades. The 
‘ GSS shows, at all levels of education and 
among both men and women, a drop since 
1974 of roughly one quarter in group mem- 
bash^) anda drop since 1972 of roughly one 
third in social trust. Slumping membership 
_ has afflicted all sorts of gatherings, from 
sports dubs to literary discussion groups. 

Reversing this trend depends, at least in 
. part, on understanding the causes of the 
strange malady afflicting American civic 
life. Many possible answers have been sug- 
' gested for this puzzle, and they are worth 
looking at closely. 

Studies have found that residential sta- 
‘ bility and home ownership are associated 
with greater civic engagement, but data 
from the US Bureau of the Census show 
V that the number of people who have moved 
house has been remarkably constant over 
the past half century. In fact, to the extent 
that there has been any change at afl. both 
long-distance and short-distance mobility 
' has declined over the last five decades. 

But if the sheer number of house moves 
has not eroded our social capital, could it 
' be possible that we have moved to places, 
especially suburbs, less congenial to social 
connectedness? No: in fact, the downward 
trends in trusting and joining are vutuaUy 
Wwdentical everywhere - in cities, in suburbs, 
in small towns, and in the countryside . 

Americans certainly feel busier now 
; ; than a generation ago. Abe propoitionwho 
report feeling “always rushed* jumped by 
' h^ between the mid-1960s and the mid- 
1990s. And lurking nearby in the shadows 
are the economic pressures so much dis- 
cussed nowadays, from job insecurity to 
declining real wages. ■ 

Yet, however culpable busyness and 
economic' insecurity may appear at . first 
glance is hard to find incriminating evi- 
dence. First, studies do not confirm the 
thesis that Americans are, on average, 
working longer than a generation ago; 

But in any event, other data call into 
question whether longer hours at work lead 
to reduced civic life and social trust. The 
GSS figures show that employed people 
belong to more groups than those outside 
the paid labour force. Even more striking 



is the evidence that among workers, longer 
hours are linked to more civic engagement 

So hard work does not prevent civic 
engagement Moreover, the nationwide 
fail -off in joining and trusting is perfectly 
mirrored among full-time workers, among 
part-time workers, and among those out- 
side the paid labour force. If people are 
dropping out of community life, long 
hours do not seem to be the reason. 

What about financial pressures? It is 
true that people with lower incomes are 
somewhat less engaged in community life 
and somewhat less trusting than those who 
are better off. On the other band, the 
downtrends in social trust and civic engage- 
ment are visible among people of all 
incomes, with no sign whatever that they 
are concentrated among those who have 
borne the brunt of the economic distress 
of the past two decades. 

. The most significant sodal change of the 
past 50 years has been the movement of 
women out of the home and into the paid 
labour force. However welcome it may be, 
it .is hard to believe that it has had no 
impact on social connectedness. Could this 
be the primary reason for the decline of 
sodal capita] over the past generation? 

Some patterns in the survey evidence 
seem to support this claim. Memberships 
among men have declined at a rate of 
about 10 to 15 percent a decade, compared 
with about 20 to .25 per cent a decade for 
women. These trends, coupled with the 
obvious transformation in the professional 
role of women over this same period, led 
me in previous work to suppose that the 
emergence of two-career families might be 
the most important single factor in the ero- 
sion of social capital. 


As we saw earlier, however, work status 
itself seems to have little net impact on 
group membership. Indeed, the overall 
declines in chic engagement are somewhat 
greater among housewives than among 
employed women. The central fact is that 
the overall trends are down for all cate- 
gories of women, but women who work frill 
time may have been more resistant to this 
slump than those who do noL 
Another widely discussed social trend 
that coinddes with the downturn in civic 
engagement is the breakdown of the tra- 
ditional family unit - mom, dad, and the 
kids. Since the family itself is, by some 


Circumstantial evidence, particularly the 
timing of the downturn in sodal connect- 
edness, has suggested to some observers 
that an important cause - perhaps even the 
cause - is big government and the growth 
of the welfare state. By “crowding out" pri- 
vate initiative, it is argued, state interven- 
tion has subverted civil sotiety. 

An empirical approach to this issue is to 
examine differences in civic engagement 
and public policy across different political 
jurisdictions to see whether enlarged gov- 
ernment leads to shrivelled sodal capital. 
Among the US states, however, differences 
in social capital appear essentially uncor- 


It is as though the post-war generation was 
exposed to a mysterious X-ray which rendered 
them less likely to connect with the community 


accounts, a key form of social capital, per- 
haps its eclipse is part of the explanation 
for the reduction in joining and trusting in 
the wider community. 

Married men and women do rank some- 
what higher on both our measures of 
sodal capital. Married men and women are 
about one third more trusting and belong 
to about 15 to 26 per cent more groups 
than comparable single men and women. 
Thus, some part of the decline in both trust 
and membership is ded to the decline in 
marriage. On the other hand, changes in 
family structure cannot be a major part of 
our story, because the overall declines in 
joining and trusting are substantial even 
among the happQy married. 


related with various measures of welfare 
spending or government size. Citizens in 
free-spending states are no less trusting or 
engaged than dtizens in frugal ones. 

In all our statistical analyses, however, 
one factor stands out as a predictor of all 
forms of civic engagement and mist Thai 
factor is age. Older people are consistently 
more engaged and trusting than younger 
people, yet we do not become more 
engaged and trusting as we age. What’s 
going on here? 

There has been a long “civic" genera- 
tion, born roughly between 191 0 and 1940, 
a broad group of people substantially 
more engaged in community affairs and 
substantially more trusting than those who 


are younger. Since national surveying 
began, this cohort has been exceptionally 
chic: voting more, joining more, reading 
newspapers more, trusting more. 

These patterns hint that growing up after 
the Second World War was a quite differ- 
ent experience from growing up before that 
watershed. It is as though the post-war gen- 
erations were exposed to some mysterious 
X-ray which permanently and increas- 
ingly rendered them less likely to connect 
with the community. Whatever that force 
may be, it accounts - rather than anything 
that happened during the 1970s and 1980s 
- for most of the civic disengagement at the 
core of our mystery. 

What could have been the mysterious 
anti-civic “X-ray” that affected Americans 
who came of age after the Second World 
War and whose effects progressively deep- 
ened at least into the 1970s? 

There is only one prominent suspect 
against whom circumstantial evidence can 
be mounted. The culprit is television. 

The riming fils. The long chic genera- 
tion was the last cohort of Americans to 
grow up without television, which flashed 
into American society like lightning in the 
1950s. In 1950, barely 10 percent of Amer- 
ican homes had sets, but by 1959, 90 per 
cent did - probably the fastest diffusion of 
a technological innovation ever recorded. 

In the early years, viewing was concen- 
trated among the less educated sectors of 
the population, but during the 1970s the 
viewing time of the more educated sectors 
of the population began to converge 
upward. By 1995, viewing per set-owning 
household was more than 50 per cent 
higher than it had been in the 1950s. 

Most studies estimate that the average 


American now watches roughly four hours 
a day. Even a more conservative estimate 
of three hours means that it absorhs 40 per 
cent of ihe average American's free time, 
an increase of about one third since 1965. 
This enormous change in the way Ameri- 
cans spend their days and nights occurred 
precisely during the years of generational 
civic disengagement 

The links between civic engagement and 
television viewing can be instructively 
compared with the links between civic 
engagement and newspaper reading. Each 
hour spent viewing is associated with Jess 
social trust and less group membership, 
while each hour reading a newspaper is 
associated with more. An increase in 
viewing of the magnitude that the US has 
experienced in the past four decades 
might directly account for as much as one 
quarter to one half of the total drop in 
social capital, even without taking into 
account, for example, the indirect effects 
of viewing on newspaper readership or the 
cumulative effects of lifetime viewing 
hours. 

Even though there are only 24 hours in 
everyone's day, most forms of social and 
media participation are positively corre- 
lated. Thus people who listen to lots of clas- 
sical music are more likely, not less likely, 
than others to attend baseball games. 
Television is the main exception to this gen- 
eralisation - the only leisure activity that 
inhibits participation outside the home. 
Viewers are homebodies. 

An impressive body of literature suggests 
that heavy viewers are unusually sceptical 
about the benevolence of other people - 
over-estimating crime rates, for example. 
Heavy viewing may well increase pes- 
simism about human nature. And it may 
increase passivity. 

More than two decades ago, just as the 
first signs of disengagement were beginning 
to surface, the political scientist lLhici de 
Sola Pool observed that the central issue 
would be whether the development rep- 
resented a temporary change in the 
weather or a more enduring one in the cli- 
mate. It now appears that much of the 
change whose initial signs he spotted did 
in fact reflect a climatic shift. 

In an astonishingly prescient book. Tech- 
nologies Without Borders , published in 
1991 after his death. Pool concluded that 
the electronic revolution in communica- 
tions technology was the first big techno- 
logical advance in centuries which would 
have a profoundly decentralising and frag- 
menting effect on society and culture. He 
hoped that the result might be “commu- 
nity without contiguity". As a classic liberal, 
he welcomed the benefits of technological 
change for individual freedom - and in part 
1 share that enthusiasm. Those of us who 
bemoan the decline of community in con- 
temporary America need to be sensitive to 
the liberating gains achieved during the 
same decades. We need to avoid an uncrit- 
ical nostalgia for the 1950s. 

On the other band, some of the same 
freedom-friendly technologies whose rise 
Pool predicted may indeed be under- 
mining our connections with one another 
and with our communities. Pool recognised 
that serial values can alter the effects of 
technology. This perspective invites us 
not merely to consider how technolog)’ Is 
privatising our lives - if, as it seems to me, 
it is - but to ask whether we like the result: 
and if not, what we might do about it. 
Those are questions we should, of course, 
be asking together, not alone. 

A fuller version of this essay appears in the 
March edition of 'Prospect ' magazine. 
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Natural Law wins! 
(just pretending) 

Time, it seems, for the Natural Law 
party, never previously elected to par- 
liament, to rejoice! It appears that the 
BBC has more confidence is its elec- 
labflity than the rest of us. Two week- 
-ends ago. when the corporation held the 
Tirst of its general election dress 
rehearsals, it underwent four different 
dry-run scenarios, one of which pre- 
dicted that the Natural Law-party would 
win the seat of Bolton North East - a 
manoeuvre not likely to improve the 
temper of that seal’s present incumbent, 
Peter Th urn ham. 

In case you think the BBC was merely 

jolting - stories about Peter Snow’s 
swingomeler breaking have tended to 
colour the serious 
nature of this exer- 
cise - let me reas- 
sure you that the 
Beeb" seriously 
invests in the impli- 
cations of these 
drills. David Dim- 
bleby (left) grills 
MPs' researchers, 
who act as stand-ins 
for their bosses, 
even more fero- 
ciously than he does 
on election night 
(as apparently a 
shaking researcher 
..from Jack Straw’s office wall testify). 

I understand that the BBC has never 
' ; yet been caught out by an election. It has 
always been prepared for the right out- 
. come. The four alternatives it proposes 
for the next election, therefore, are wor- 
thy of our attention. They are: 

*1) Labour landslide, winning 380 

- seats and a majority of 100: 

2) The Tories hang on by uieir 
-. fingernails; ■ 

3) A Liberal Democrat breakthiougn; 

4} A bung parliament with a Labour 

’ majority.' 

. The -third scenario might seem 
7 remote, but the BBC knows belter than 
vie be host}-. Some will remember, with 
shame, how ihev nearly messed up in 



1992. When asked to rehearse a Tory 
marginal victory scenario yet again, 
most staff yawned: “No, no - let's prac- 
tise what’s actually going to happen - 
let’s go for the hung parliament.’' 


Gyngell wields the axe 

There is an interesting update to my 
story last week about the Granada’s 
late-night dating show God's Gift. (You 
may recall I revealed how the produc- 
ers ran a special “gay" episode, which 
Che advertisers Saatcfai & Saatchi faded 
Co pick op on and inserted advertise- 
ments for army recruitment into the 
commercial breaks.) 

The episode caused something of stir; 
it emerges, in Che.offices of Bruce Gyn- 
geR, chief executive ofYorkshire & Tyne 
Ttees Television. Having happily broad- 


cast the first 10 (heterosexual) shows, 
and voluntarily broadcast a repeat of 
each on Saturday night, Gyngeii took 
one look at the tape of the gay show and 
decided to axe the series. 

His official line is that he was “con- 
cerned about the quality of the pro- 
gramme”. But Granada is not buying it. 
“You don’t broadcast 20 boors ofa pro- 
gramme and then decide the quality 
isn’t up to it,** says an insidet; adding 
disparagingly “it’s very simple - the 
man is a complete prude.” 


Name that star 

Phew. After endless sleepless nights, the 
problem that has been pressing on mv 
mind more than any other recently - 
bow to pronounce Demi Moore’s name 
-is solved. “You pronounce it D’mee," 


the actress (below) told the British actor 
Richard E Grant, who writes about 
their meeting in this month's l Unity Fair 
and appears to find her pedantry on the 
subject amusing. 

Which may strike 
some as rather pot- 
and-kettleish, since 
Grant is notorious 
in thespian circles 
for his insistence on 
punctuating his 
own name with that 
seemingly pointless 
initial. 
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Fight at the opera 

It is not often that the nation's left falls 
out with the nation's luwies, but in one 
corner of London there is a quarrel 
going on which has not onty placed the 
local Labour council in an uncomfort- 
able dilemma, but could also become 
embarrassing for Tony Blair. 

Sadler’s Wells theatre, which falls, 
like Blair’s London residence, under the 
jurisdiction of Islington Borough Coun- 
cil. has applied for planning permission 
to convert tbe neighbouring residence 
of 181 Rosebery Avenne into extra 
dressing rooms. 

Tbe one obstacle to bis proposals ties 
in the fact that 181 Rosebery Avenue, 
though owned by Islington council, has 
been occupied by a boosing co-operative 
for the homeless run by the Vietnam war 
veteran Tim Clark for 16 years. 

Clark, just to make things even more 
problematic, is also tbe membership 
secretary of tbe local Labour ward and 
has managed to get its support in his 
attempts to block tbe Wells proposals. 
He has also written to Blair to ask For 
his personal endorsement, and is await- 
ing a reply. 

“Wve spent £25,000 over 16 years on 
making this property suitable to run tbe 
co-operative,” storms Clark. “How can 
a Labour council, in all honesty, turn 
against their own ideals?” 

Crunch time is 4 April, when the 
council's planning committee is to meet. 
More reports, please. 
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Rail safety must 
take precedence 

J ust sometimes, politicians should take pace of change in the railway industry i 
heed of omens. There is nothing to link too fast, not only for comfort but also fo 


J heed of omens. There is nothing to link 
Friday night's crash near Stafford - involv- 
ing two privately owned trains - with rail 
privatisation. There have always been 
occasional railway accidents which can 
rarely be attributed to a single cause. At 
first glance, this was a typical incident 
caused by a random combination of 
events, including the sheer bad luck of a 
mail train coming along so soon after a 
freight train had been derailed. 

Bin the accident took place against ihe 
background of news that the Government 
airas"to dispose of all the rail franchises 
before a possible general election in 
spring 1997. The conjunction of these two 
issues - the crash and the franchise plans 
- has set alarm bells ringing. 

There are no good practical or com- 
mercial reasons for speeding up the sell- 
off programme, which has so far seen only 
two franchises privatised in the past two 
years. Indeed, with so few groups, apart 
from bus companies and management 
buy-out teams, expressing an interest in 
the sales, a slower pace might be good for 
competition. Other companies would 
have the opportunity to show an interest 
and enter the market. 

Yet the Government seems to have 
overlooked such considerations. The rea- 
son is political rather than economic. 
Ministers arc obsessed with selling off the 
network before the election, regardless, it 
seems, of whether overhasty decisions 
harm the interests of the travelling public. 

This attitude is particularly worrying 
because of its possible implications for 
safety. Last week, the Health and Safety 
Executive sounded a warning. Reading 
the HSE report on Railtrack's relation- 
ship with its contractors, it is dear that the 


pace of change in the railway industry is 
too fast, not only for comfort but also for 
safety. The report found that while Rail- 
track had set up an effective framework 
for maintaining safety, it had failed to 
monitor its workings. 

The strain is beginning to show else- 
where in the railways management. Typic- 
ally, as the rail franchises are sold off. sen- 
ior managers are carrying out three jobs 
simultaneously: preparing the railways for 
privatisation, drawing up their own man- 
agement buy-out bids aad running the ser- 
vices. This is already a heavy load: forc- 
ing the pace could lead to cracks 
appearing in the managerial systems, 
which until now have maintained our rail- 
ways as the safest form of travel. 

The push by Sir George Young, the 
Transport Secretary, to get the railways 
sold off as quickly as possible may also be 
politically naive. If Labour wins power 
and all the lines have already been sold. 
Labour would, for ever more, be able to 
blame the Tories for the state of the rail- 
ways. If, instead, some lines were left with 
British Rail, It would be easier to rate the 
consequences of nationalisation against 
those of privatisation. 

But the greatest danger to the Govern- 
ment would be if a bad rail accident could 
be firmly blamed on overhasty, poorly reg- 
ulated privatisation. This would not only 
lead to an immediate halt on sales, it 
would also place an appalling black mark 
on the Government's record. 

So far, such an accident has not occur- 
red. But the Stafford crash demonstrates 
the potential danger of any suggestion 
that selling the railways is putting passen- 
gers at risk. The message to the Govern- 
ment must be: take it easy over privatis- 
ation and. above all else, put safety first. 


Braced for the end 
of the Yeltsin era 


A mid the ruins of Grozny. Boris 
Yeltsin's political hopes have ail but 
perished over the past few days. The Rus- 
sian president has looked ineffectual and 
powerless as rebels have once again cap- 
tured parts of the Chechen capital. He is 
now embroiled, according to his oppon- 
ents. in a “second Afghanistan" from 
which there is no easy escape. The mani- 
fest failure of the Russian leadership over 
the past 15 months, either to crush the 
independence movement or to negotiate 
a political solution to the conflict, has shat- 
tered Mr Yeltsin’s chances of re-election 
in June. 

As a result, the West must brace itself 
for a Communist to take his place in the 
Kremlin. Opinion polls indicate that Russ- 
ian voters will back Gennady Zyuganov, 
a lifelong Communist who opposes econ- 
omic liberalisation in Russia and bas 
called for a peaceful re-establishment of 
the former Soviei Union. The disastrous 
campaign in Chechnya - where 25,000 
people have already lost their lives - is the 
final straw For most Russians already bit- 
ter about economic reform which, in the 
short run. has produced only pain. 

All this is making Western governments 
feel worried. Leaders ranging from Hel- 
mut Kohl to Bill Clinton have made clear 
their preference for Mr Yeltsin, con- 
vinced that the Russian president, for all 
his faults and ill-health, offers the best 
chance of internal stability, reform and 
peaceful coexiste nee with the West. Only 
Iasi week, the German and French gov- 
ernments announced a S3bn loan to the 
Russians, on top of the SifJbn three-year 


loan negotiated with the International 
Monetary Fund. 

But the West should not be so concerned 
about the result of the election, for Mr 
Yeltsin no longer offers as much as he once 
promised ~ the brute force with which he 
has tackled the Chechen conflict has 
undennined his democratic credentials. 

More important, Mr Zyuganov, his 
likely successor, is far less of a threat than 
appearances might suggest For all his talk 
of resurrecting the Soviet Union, he is 
committed, at least publicly, to using only 
peaceful means. And a Russian army 
which cannot establish control even of 
Chechnya is in no position to realise ter- 
ritorial ambitions in, for example, Ukraine. 

As for Mr Zyuganovs economic pro- 
gramme. it is equally unrealistic. Most 
people may be fed up with privatisation 
and giving market forces a free rein, but 
there is no alternative. Most state enter- 
prises have already been sold, creating a 
powerful class of entrepreneurs and man- 
agers who would fight a policy reversal. 
Nationalisation would also be expensive, 
beyond the means of the Russian govern- 
ment, which would have to sacrifice its 
access to the IMF loans if it broke under- 
takings to limit state spending. 

In short, Mr Zyuganov’s rhetoric appeals 
to the nostalgia of an angry and dis- 
affected electorate. But his room for man- 
oeuvre is limited, if he is not to plunge Rus- 
sia into bankruptcy and international 
isolation. Russia is indeed entering a 
period of political uncertainty. But the 
West would be wise to stay calm as Mr 
Yeltsin, its once great hope, faces defeat 






- LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

How to prevent emergency patients being turned away 



Sir: The shortage of intensive 
care beds bas been highlighted by 
the sad tales of cancelled major 
operations, turning away of 
precious donor organs and the 
shunting of a dying child across 
the Fennines. (report. 6 March). 

I was asked what would happen 
to 50 serious casualties from a 
bomb explosion on a bus outside 
our hospital. I am sure the staff 
would be galvanised into action 
and the “Dunkirk spirit" would 
suddenly appear. Extra beds 
would be put up. nurses with 
previous experience of critical 
care would step forward from dif- 
ferent parts of the hospital and 
the word would get around to 
retired nurses at home in the area. 
Doctors would all pull together no 
matter their speciality and 1 
expect the corps of administrators 
would drop their clipboards and 
help with bandages and the fetch- 
ing of blood. Why can we not 
respond in a similar manner to 
small-scale emergencies? 

Flexible labour 
or cheap labour? 

Sir: Your report “Flexible jobs 
seen as future face of labour" (8 
March) suggests that in ten years’ I 
time half the workforce will be i 
working “flexibly", that is on | 
short term contracts, self- 
employed or part-time. 

One great advantage to 
employers is that part-timeis’ pay 
is lower than full-timers, and since 
most part-timers are women, the 
labour force is even cheaper. In 
Great Britain, part-time women 
workers’ pay is only 75 percent of 
full time-women workers, and 
only 5S per cent of male full- 
timers. We will see a vast increase 
in the pool of cheap labour 

Lois Stewart 
International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions 
Brussels 

Post letters to Letters to the 
Editor, and indnde a daytime 
telephone number. (Fax: 0171- 
293 2056: e-mail: letters^ 1 
independenLco.uk) Letters may 
be edited for length and clarity. 


1 would suggest the following 
reasons: insufficient critical care 
beds; loss of highly- trained nurses 
due to the stress of continuous 
working in busy ICU wards; 
vested interest in maintaining 
boundaries around very highly 
specialised critical care units. 

The first item requires money, 
but the other two need a change 
in nurse training, and, much more 
difficult, a shift in the attitude of 
some doctors and nurses. Critical 
care ranges from the very stress- 
ful intensive care of children, 
neurological cases and general 
medicine and surgery, to less 
demanding coronary* care, recov- 
ery from routine surgery and high 
dependency. Usually each of the 
facilities is separate physically 
and even more so emotionally. 

I propose Lhe following: estab- 
lish a multidisciplinary nurse 
training course covering ail 
aspects of critical care; rotate 
nurses to the separate units to 
widen and maintain experience 


and interest and relieve stress; 
ensure that when the most appro 
priate unit is full, the patient will 
be looked after in one of the 
other units, with staff capable of 
moving temporarily; maintain 
the high-quality specialist skills in 
each unit with a core of experi- 
enced nurses and doctors. 

These measures would ensure 
that the doors of major hospitals 
would remain open. Serious oper- 
ations would not be cancelled at 
the last moment, vital organs des- 
perately needed would not be 
turned away and dying patients 
would not be sent long distances 
in search of a special bed. 

Professor SirRov Calne 
D epartment of Surgery, 
University of Cambridge 
Clinical School, 
Addenbrooke's Hospital, 
Cambridge. 

Sir: Government ministers may 
be foigjven for flunking they 
have been here before.; It was a 


Repairing holes in the ozone layer 


Sir. Your report (8 March) that 
an ozone hole is threatening 
Britain signals a need for politi- 
cians to reverse their present 
assumptions about what industry 
is allowed to do. 

In the coming months a new 
pollution story on the scale of 
loss of the ozone layer is likely 
to “break". This is the threat 
from “hormone pollution" - a 
threat to the continued quality of 
life for future generations (sex- 
ual health, fertility and so on) for 
the human race, as well as for 
much wildlife. Already the 
chemical industry is lining up to 
“rubbish" an important forth- 
coming book on the threat of 
pollutants which are “hormone 
mimics" ( Our Stolen Future by 
Dr Theo Colburn) and is arrang- 
ing a hue and cry among 
researchers to look for a single 
cause and effect to "explain" the 
problem. This is an impossible 
quest, as it is clear that many 
human-made chemicals have an 
effect in degrading sexual devel- 
opment and fertility. 

The lesson is not to be sur- 


prised by the threat from pollu- 
tants that destroy the ozone layer, 
or disrupt hormones. The system 
has been to 3llow the use of 
chemicals so long as there were 
no known proven problems. Nei- 
ther John Major nor, judging 
from his recent “environment* 
speech at the Rova] Society, Tony 
Blair, bas any intention of revers- 
ing this presumption. It must be 
reversed: only those chemicals 
which are proved to be safe 1 
should be allowable. 

Chris Rose 
. Campaign Programme and 
Communications Director 
Greenpeace UK 
London NI 

Sir. The Montreal Protocol on 
ozane-destroving chemicals was 
held up as a shining example of 
how to tackle global environ- 
mental crises, yet health is still 
threatened by low ozone levels. 
Clearly we need far tougher mea- 
sures to counteract ecological 
vandalism. 

Chas Booth 
Edinburgh 


shortage of paediatric cardiac 
intensive care beds which pro- 
vided the impetus for the NHS 
reforms. 3Do we now. conclude 
that these ■ reforms have been 
successful? * : - 
The failure of political will to 
address-the two moist important . 
questions faring the NHS has led 
to the present situatiim! These 
are: how muefa do we want , to 
spend on ihe NHS; and what do 
we want to spend it qn? With an 
ageing population and medical 
advances, the demand for bi- 
tech medical ' interventions will ; 
continue growing: But is it better; 
for instance, to tty to ensure the 
survival of a 25-week pre-term 
infant or to improve psychiatric 
services, at present in chaos? - 
It is unrealistic to expect local 
purchasers- to.. 'resolve, these- 
conundrums. Rather it depends 
on honesty and open debate from. 

i> XJotcock 
• . Southampton 

A-level standards 
must be equal 

Sin The suggestion that it does 
not matter If grades in one sub- j 
ject at A-level are at a. different I 
standard from grades in another 
(letter, 8 March) is indefensible. 

The idea that all university 
entrance tutors are aware of the 
differences between subjects mid 
make offers which compensate is 
not borne out by our experience. 
It is true that offers to candidates 
for courses m universities which 
depend on abilities in math- 
ematics and physics are lower 
than for many arts courses. How- 
ever, students who are studying 
these “hard" subjects before 
applying for courses in law, med- 
icine, accountancy and other 
high -demand courses are seldom 
given concessionary offers. Their 
offers are usually the same as 
those for students taking art 
courses. 

V S Anthony 
Secretary 
Headmasters’ and 
Headmistresses’ Conference 
Leicester 


Living in fear of Michael Howard 


M y mailbag is full of letters from 
people desperate to know 
what they should do if they meet 
Michael Howard unexpectedly. 
Should they have a go? Should they 
notify the authorities? Or just ignore 
him? 

To lake just nne example. I have 
received a letter from one old lady 
living in south London who says to 
me: “These days 1 am absolutely ter- 
rified to go out in the streets in case 
I should be approached by the Home 
Secretary, or someone looking like 
him. J feel I would he in danger of 
my life. 

"I can’t quite pin down my wor- 
ries. but don't you think there is 
something a little terrifying about 
lhat smile? Something just a little 
manic? 

“I would be worried stiff that he 
might ask me some question that I 
wouldn't answer to his satisfaction, 
and that he would go berserk and do 
something unpredictable, or even 
'worse become very oily and smug 
and do something entirely 
predictable. 

“Of course. 1 do lake elementary 
precautions. Each time 1 go out ! 
make sure 1 have left all my money 
and valuables behind and I never 
talk to strangers and I don't take 
sweets from politicians and when 



MILES KINGTON 


people talk ;o me. 1 say demurely. 
‘Please don't talk to me because I am 
a little old lady and easily frightened, 
and if you lay a finger on me I will 
scream blue murder, also I am well 
armed and will drill you fullot holes 
till the life juices run out on the 
floor, ’ and generally this works well 
enough, as people lend to avoid me 
after that, but l am not sure if this 
would work on the Home Secretary, 
who seems to be a peculiarly per- 
sistent sort of gentleman. 

“I mean, he goes on with ideas 
long after everyone else in the world 
has given them up, so he is dearly 
not 'amenable to rational argument, 
and I expect he still thinks that 
prison works, even though nobody 
else thinks that prison docs very 
much for anyone, it is obvious to 
anyone with the meanest intelli- 
gence that nine-tenths of the British 
prison population shouldn't even 


be in prison, but maybe Michael 
Howard doesn't have the meanest 
intelligence, that would certainly 
explain a lot. 

“What I am driving at is. if I were 
approached by Michael Howard in 
the street, should I try to keep him 
talking until help arrived, or should 
I pretend I didn't understand him 
and hurry on? 

I can see risks in both approaches. 
If I tried to keep him talking I 
might not be able to resist clouting 
him with my handbag at some of tbe 
twaddle he talks. If. on tbe other 
hand. I pretended not to understand 
him, he might think I was an immi- 
grant of some kind, and try to have 
mu deported on the spoL and then 
I might clout him with ray handbag 
and be in trouble again. 

“I take great comfort in knowing 
that I am not alone in this. My cousin 
Agnes agrees with me. So does my 
nephew Bob, So do most of the 
judges on England, apparently, as 
not a week goes past without one or 
other of them standing up in court 
and saying that Michael Howard 
holds crazy ideas. 

Of course, they don't say straight 
out that Michael Howard" is craw, 
because he might do something 
really out of order then, like sue 
them all for libel, but reading 


between the lines that is what they 
are saying. 

“In other words, we are in a situ- 
ation where half my family and a lot 
of judges and most of the media and 
all the opposition are saying that 
Michael Howard is a menace, so you 
can understand why a little old lady 
like me is afraid to roam the streets 
when he is still at large, and why I 
am turning to you for help qow. 

I have written to the Ombudsman 
asking for advice but he is no good, 
all I said was, 'Dear Ombudsman, 
What should I do if I meet Michael 
Howard in the street?' and he wrote 
back aad said, ’ Dear Madam, I only 
deal with specific complaints so this 
is out of my ambit, however if you 
bump into Michael Howard between 
you and me I would go for the 
goolies and break his glasses as he 
bends over in pain, yours sincerely', 
and what kind of advice is that to get 
from the Ombudsman? Well, quite 
good, actually, but I would like to 
hear your thoughts on this as well. 

“yours etc ..." 

Well, Mrs Peters, 1 have been in 
the writing game too long not to 
recognise a leg pull when I see it. 
Your letter is a complete sham, and 
1 wouldn’t have even printed it in my 
column if 1 had had time to write 
something of my own. 


Tories fail to take on rogue landlords 

Sin Your otherwise accurate report for denying leaseholders similar 
of Labours Housing Conference rights is tbe Tbiy Party’s unwiU- 
( 6 March) contained one error in ingness to challenge the big 
respect of leasehold reform. landowners. This reluctance to 

It is not true that the ‘fright to lake on powerful vested interests 
manage", which Labour advo- explains the failure of all their 
cates, is already in the Housing previous leasehold reform pro- 
Bill going through Parliament posais. It would be tragic if once 
AltlunighiL is widefy recognised by again the protection of lease- 
leaseholders as the most effective holders were subordinated to the 
remedy against rogue landlords, Tbiy Party's self-interest 
the Government has refused to Labour will be seeking to 
legislate for a “’right to manage", amend the Housing Bill to incor- 
This refusal is all the more porate the “right to manage”, 
curious given their introduction Nick RavnsforD "MP 

of a “right to manage" for coun- (Greenwich, Lab) 

cil tenants. The only explanation London SWl 


Sin Your otherwise accurate report 
of Labours Housing Conference 
( 6 March) contained one error in 
respect of leasehold reform. 

It is not true that the “right to 
manage", which Labour advo- 
cates. is already in the Housing 
Bill going through Parliament. 
Although it is widely recognised by 
leaseholders as the most effective 
remedy against rogue landlords, 
the Government has refused to 
legislate for a “right to manage'’. 

This refusal is all the more 
curious given their introduction 
of a “right to manage" for coun- 
cil tenants. The only explanation 

Only human 

Sir Richard Dawkins (letter, 8 
March) should not attribute suid- 
dal violence by Hamas bombers to 
rdigjoiis leading. Asa biologist he 
must know that there is plenty of 
evidence of ibe reckless behaviour 
of males in many spedes. 

The Prophet of Islam instructed 
his followers not to attack women 
or children, not to fight non -com- 
batants and not to kill with fire, 
“the punishment reserved to 
God". If some Muslims have- 
found pretexts to go against these 
instructions, it is as human beings 
and not as Muslims. 

PJ Stewart 
O xford . 


Don*t bet on it 

Sin If the possibitityof a reduc- 
tion In the £10 prizes for three 
winning lottery numbers is indeed 
as “very remote” as Camelot 
states (report, 7 March), then the 
chance of Camelot having to pay: 
out some extra money is equally 
remote. They are in the gambling 
busi ne ss, the heart of which is 
thafyou win some and you lose 
some. The skill b to set the odds 
so that you make A reasonable 
return in the long run. 

It is not gambling when the 
book Is so arranged that it can- 
. not ever lose on a transaction. 

John S Jones 
L ytham, Lancashire 


by a worthy Victorian oh reading 
in a military cemetery, the grave- 
stone inscription /feu Lks an Offi- 
cer and a Gentleman. “What are 
thin^ costing to! They are now 
burying them two to a grave."' 

Mgr S H Louden VG 
Principal Chaplain (Array) 
Faraborougb, Hampshire 

Royal-blood ? 

Sin Has it occurred to republi- 
cans that to be acceptable to the 
UK as a whole a president needs 
.to have some Scottish, Welsh 
and Northern Irsh blood; as well 

ASrlniminnrtA 
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FO’s Help in 
baby trial 

Sin Daniel Jeffreys (“The lessons 
. of Caroline's tragedy”, 6 March) 
makes a distinction between tbe 
actions of our New York Con- 
sulate - “exemplary, giving gen- 
uine and effective help" - and the 
’ Foreign Office who “barely lifted" 
a finger”; - T 

' TbeNew York Consulate Gen- 
eral. gets its- instructions from 
the Foreign Office. It got them in 
the tragic case of Caroline Beale, 
as her lawyer generously and 
'publicly acknowledged. Consular 
. staff were by her side throughout 
from her first to her final court 
appearance... 

•V It is disingenuous to suggest 
that with more official heljjJthe 
might have avoided the nrt..j to 
plead gnpty. In countries with 
democratical^electedauthorities 
such mattes are for the courts 
and the lawyers, not governments. 
It would be a bad day for justice 
if go vern ments meddled when- 
ever one of their citizens 
appeared before foreign courts. 

Our jaolicy is clear and has 
remained unchanged . since 
Palmerston. If we have good evi- 
dence of a miscarriage or denial 
of justice we will intervene at 
whatever level is necessary to 
protect a British national But in 
all other cases, and whatever our 
sympathies, it is for the courts to 
determine the outcome, as they 
have for Carplitie Beale. We are 
glad she can now come home. 

‘ ’ .Jeremy Hanley MP 
Minister of State 
Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office 
London SWl 

Sir: Well done Daniel Jeffreys for 
highlighting the treatment 
endured by Caroline Beale at die 
hands of tbe American judicial 
-system. It defies belief how any 
nation daiming to be civilised can 
ignore the plight of a woman so 
clearly severely mentally ill and 
put her through a murder trial. 
The main reason appears to have 
been to satisfy those who argue 
that whites enjoy a higher stan- 
dard of justice in. the Uf&ed 
Slates than do non-whites. How 
can New York’s judiciary justify 
using a British citizen as a pawn 
in American racial politics? - 

Owen Morgan 

Malvern, Worceste rsliire 

Bags of room 

Sin Unless reductions in funding 
for the Army are more severe 
than when I went on leave a week 
ago.the fears expressed by D 
Bee by (Letters, 7 March) that his 
grandson might be required to 
share a sleeping bag with a 
Straight or gay soldier are not well 
founded. Every soldier is Sup- 
plied .with a deeping bag, and 
long will this continue. ■ " 

Your readers might recall com- 
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of health and the doctor’s dilemma 

The rationing of the drug Betaferon - random, arbitrary and byzantine - stands as a par adig m of the modern NHS 



A t last we have the first effective drug 
specifically for multiple sclerosis. 
Betaferon arrives as a blessing, you might 
; think. But not for the National Health Ser- 
. . vice. The stoty of this drug stands as a para- 
. digm of the increasingly byzantine ways of 
the NHS. This is ah everyday tale of ratioo- 
■ ing - random, arbitrary and anything but 
; f rational. 

/ First, to sinking hearts inside the Depart- 
" ment of Health, the drug got its licence in 
December, certifying that it was effective for 
- the 10,000 people who have the relapsmg- 
renuttmg.rorm of the disease. On average, 
these patients suffer perhaps two or three 
attacks ayear which can be terrifying, agon- 
. . ising and incapacitating. An attack lasts an 
" average of two weeks, after which, the dis- 
. ease retreats again, though not completely. 
Betaferon can reduce the number of attacks 
. by one third. However , its makers stress that 
it is not a cure, nor does it delay the creep* 
7 ing onset of disability. 

she ^__ c> 

her wheelchair more often, as each attack 
leaves her worse than die was before. Her 
; neurologist from Sheffield called her in to 
•' offer her Betaferon, though she had not 
■^jpked for it. But when she arrived at the 
’’xlinic to start' the treatment, he apologised, 
saying he bad been rather naive and there 
was no money after aU. Now die is cam- 
paigning vigorously in her local MS group. 
“Just in our group in Barnsley there are 
about 50 patients who would benefit The 
health authority says it will spend £50,000 


on the drug next financial year, but that's 
only enough for five of us." she says. “Who 
is going to decide who gets it?” 

It costs roughly £10,000 ayear per patient 
— £100m to give it to all those who might 
benefit MS patients' organisations were well 
prepared in advance for a battle to ensure 
they got it As a result of their vociferous 
demands, as soon as it was licensed the NHS 
executive sent out guidelines to every health 
authority telling them to prescribe it though 
only through hospital neurologists - a sen- 
able proviso, since GPs would have little way 
of {mowing which patients would benefit. 

What has actually happened? The guide- 
lines have been widely ignored by many 
health authorities. In Scotland, the Depart- 
ment of Health has announced th a t none of 
its 25 neurologists may prescribe it except in 
limited trials. AU over the country the MS 
Society has reports that patients are being 
refused the drug, despite the express wish of 
their neurologists to prescribe it. 

lake Nottingham as an example. It 
refused to allow its neurologists to prescribe 
it on cost grounds. Professor Lance 
Bhnnhardtwas incensed. “I’ve got 80 to 100 
patients lined up for whom ft would stop 
some of the most severe attacks, but I 
haven't got the money," he says. “This hos- 
pital has a £12m deficit.” 

The row that followed led the Nottingham 
Health Authority to a bold decision to hold 
a public meeting to try to ex plain to patients 
and their doctors why they could not have 
the drug. Dr Sarah Wilson, the local direc- 
tor of public health who makes the key pur- 



POLLY TOYNBEE 


The administrators talk 
to them in the language 
of priorities - not pain 

chasing decisions, was one of the adminis- 
trators who talked to them in the language 
of priorities. Betaferon for all suitable 
patients would cost Nottingham £4_5m. “The 
£10,000 cost for each MS patient would buy 
four hip operations, or 10 cataracts." she told 
them. “It would pay for most of a district 
nurse who would treat a great many people 
or it would pay for a lot of physiotherapy." 
The MS patients were, of course, unmoved 
as was their champion. Professor BIumhardL 
Strong views were expressed and as a result 
the health authority went away and found 
some extra money. 

However, it is far too little money for all 
Professor Blumhardt's patients. “It would be 
enough for about 10 patients, I think, " he 
says gloomily. “But bow am I to choose 


which ones should get it? In the United 
States they sometimes select patients hv lot- 
tery. Why" not?" 

_ But the rationing problem is not even that 
simple. “They have given me some money 
to add to ray budget, but it isn’t ring-fenced. 
I wish they had ring-fenced it" He sighs 
heavily because that puts the rationing 
decision right back where he does not want 
it: in his hands. His neurology service is the 
worst in Western Europe, with only six neu- 
rologists for a 2.2 million population. He 
talks wearily of a long list of desperate needs 
-- of badly treated epilepsy, dangerous 
aneurisms, a new drug for motor neurone 
disease, stroke patients in great distress. 

So, what will he decide? Probably he will 
decide to spend the money elsewhere. 
Selecting a handful of MS sufferers does not 
seem “worth the candle" when other needs 
are yet more pressing. Yet he feels deep sym- 
pathy for his MS patients. 

Is this a new and sudden rationing shock? 
Not really. The NHS has always rationed, 
but under the old system these things were 
discussed behind closed doors. Now the 
Patients’ Charter mentality has been 
unleashed. All the talk of purchasing and 
cost has made patients well aware that every- 
thing has a price-tag. But is this really the 
right way to decide who gets what ? 

The minister passes the buck to the NHS 
executive, who smartly hands it on down to 
the health authorities. If they are quick- 
footed, they do what they did to Professor 
Blumhardl and push it on down to him. He 
is the one who has to eyeball his patients in 


his clinic, so he can take the rap and carry 
the can. “Sorry. Mrs Smith, you just aren’t 
in quite as much pain as Mr Brown next 
door." That sounds quite reasonable. After 
all. who better than he to judge between the 
needs of his own patients? 

Except that as far as the individual patient 
is concerned this random way of rationing 
means there is no longer a national health 
service at all. Instead, you have to choose 
where to live according to the illness you suf- 
fer IVF, grommets, and the drug Epo for 
dialysis patients, are all key treatments only 
available according to local whim. Maybe 
towns should have big signs up: Welcome to 
Liverpool, Land of the Lung Transplant! Or 
Kiddenninister for Kidneys! Middlesbrough 
for Metabolics! 

Doubts have been raised about how- 
effective betaferon is - not leasL by the Con- 
sumers' Association's Drug and Thempeurics 
Bulletin. At its best, it is so far only a pal- 
liative drug. But that is beside the point MS 
patients have had their expectations raised, 
only to be told they cannot have it Perhaps 
the drug should not have beeD licensed. Or 
the NHS should have been bold enough to 
announce that no one would get iL 

Who should do the rationing? The politi- 
cians - it is their job to set the polity and 
take the flak. Instead, at the very word 
“rationing" health ministers turn tail and 
hide under their desks. People increasingly 
understand that the NHS is cash-limited and 
cash-strapped, but they cannot understand 
or accept gross and arbitrary geographical 
inequalities in the treatment they get. 


Time for Mr Major to choose? 

Lady Thatcher wants to polarise the issue of European defence but things are now more complex, argues Jonathan Eyal 

T ady Thatcher’s speech in Fulton, 

-LAfissouri this weekend, marking 


the anniversary of Winston Chur- 
chill’s “Iron Curtain” oration half a 
century ago is unlikely to be rated as 
a major contribution to a new world 
order. The Baroness’s popularity on 
the rubber chicken circuit in North 
America is unassailable, but most of 
what she bad to say was said before, 
and much of what die wants the West 
to do has already been done. 

Predictably, Thatcher’s harshest 
warnings were reserved for those 
seeking to establish a European 
Offence identity; for her, the cre- 
ation of such a structure can only 
supplant the United States and lead . 
to disaster. Yet, even on this subject, 
Thatcherisout of tune with current 
reality: the British government’s 
White Paper on Europe, scheduled 
to be published this week, wifl out- 
line a stance towards European 
defence that is not very different 
from the former prime minister’s 
vision. More importantly, the 
Labour Party has few differences 
with the Government on this score, 
and Bri tain is actually winning the 
defence argument in Europe. 

For much of this decade 
has been paralysed by an arid 
pute chieffy between three countries. 
France argued that the continent 
must start providing for its own 
security to compensate for the 
inevitable withdrawal of the Amer- 
ican military commitment. The 
British retorted that such measures 
could unravel the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation. And the Ger- 
mans claimed that it was possible to 
square the circle by having both a 
strong European defence and a 
strong Nato with the Americans at 
the same time. - 

The outcome of this fight was the 
1991 Maastricht arrangement which 
pledged EU members to a “common 
defence policy, which might in time 
lead to common defence". But at the 
same time, and largely at Britain’s 
insistence, foreign and security poli- 
cies were left outside the EU cen- 
tralising activities; the Western 
European Union AVEU), an organ- 
isation which predates and remains 
separate from the EU, was tasked 
with co-ordinating the continent’s 
military activities. 

It is true that some, particularly 



Looking both ways: Britain needs a defence policy that includes both Europe and the United States 


the Germans, have pushed over the 
last few years for the creation of a 
European defence identity, com- 
plete with a central political com- 
mand in Brussels. Much more will be 
heard of such proposals when the 
Eli's Intergovernmental Conference 
begins in Italy later on this month. 

But the experience of Yugoslavia 
and the sheer bureaucratic com- 
plexity of a European defence iden- 
tity wfll mean that the result will ulti- 
mately be nothing more than an 
informal and ad hoc military 
arrangement between France, Ger- 
many and Britain (the serious mili- 
tary players on the continent) and 
the US which simply cannot be 
decoupled from Europe. 

lluse still pushing for an eventual 
European army hke to claim that, as 
the d£bade in Yugoslavia indicates, 
Europe will never be taken seriously 
unless ft has the necessary military 
forces in order to impose its will. 

Few arguments could be more 
misconce ived. A European military 
structure,, if it is to be taken seri- 
ously, will require a massive invest- 
ment in airlift and naval capacities, 
satellites and intelligence-gathering 


facilities. Far from increasing their 
defence expenditure, all European 
countries are reducing their budgets 
and the Germans have done most of 
the cutting. 

Europe failed in Yugoslavia not 
because the EU was divided but pre- 
cisely because the continent tried to 
speak with one voice and ended up 
with irrelevant policies. For the first 
six months of the Balkans war the 
EU tried to keep the country 
together without having the slightest 
idea how this could be done. The 
Balkans disaster is therefore a warn- 
ing of just how flawed security poli- 
cies run by consensus can actually be. 

The idea that Europe must have 
the capability to act on its own is 
based on the assumption that the 
continent will be subjected to crises 
where the Europeans feel threat- 
ened but the Americans wifl some- 
how have no interest. But nobody 
has ever identified a realistic sce- 
nario where this would apply. 

Russia, the Middle East, North 
Africa and the Baltic states are all 
potential flash points, yet in all of 
them the US has at least as big a 
strategic stake as the Europeans. 


The European efforts in Yugoslavia 
collapsed because Europe foiled to 
coordinate its actions at every step 
with Washington: a superpower such 
as the US simply cannot be absent 
from handling such a conflict. 

Despite the cacophony of various 
proposals and the diplomatic noise 
which now surrounds the question 
of Europe’s defence identity, a con- 
sensus is being created - and one 
which any British government could 
accept. The WEU cannot be incor- 
porated info the European Union 
because the membership of the two 
institutions does not overlap: the EU 
has neutral countries which are 
incompatible with a military alliance. 

The French have understood that, 
there is no substitute for American 
military might, and President Chirac 
has practically abandoned the 
Gaullist policy of keeping a distance 
from NATO. Furthermore, everyone 
accepts that a senior figure should 
be appointed to represent the EU in 
future crises: as long as this person 
co-ordinates policies rather than 
negotiates security deals, even 
Britain should be happy. 

But. most importantly. Britain 


cannot be outvoted on security 
issues. While in monetary affairs it 
is possible to envisage "a scheme 
from which Britain is absent, no 
coherent military structure is feasi- 
ble without the British armed forces 
which are some of the most sub- 
stantial on the continent. 

In short, Europe’s future security 
arrangement will be a compromise 
which maintains the freedom of 
states to act on their own, but also 
allows for joint action. The ultimate 
lesson of Yugoslavia is that if France, 
Britain, Germany and the US agree 
on a course of action, nearly every- 
thing is possible; if one of these 
states seriously disagrees, almost 
nothing can be done. No amount of 
bureaucratic “construction" from 
Brussels is likely to change this 
equation, if only because in defence 
matters military hardware speaks 
louder than any vision. 

The debate about Europe's 
defences is now almost entirely 
fuelled by the extremes, people like 
Baroness Thatcher and Chancellor 
Kohl, two personalities who curi- 
ously complement each other. Kohl 
genuinely seems to believe that 


unless Europe ultimately has a sin- 
gle army and government, his Ger- 
mans - whom the Chancellor still 
regards as partly a nation and partly 
a disease - will be tempted to dom- 
inate Europe. Ana Thatcher 
assumes that without the Americans, 
the Europeans wifl not be able to 
run their own bath. 

The reality remains, however, 
that a common European security 
identity is a question of degrees. 
None other than Britain will need 
the EU in the years to come in order 
to put pressure on the Chinese to 
respect the treaty for Hong Kong's 
handover. And the US is one of the 
slates most keen on the Europeans 
assuming a greater burden for their 
own defence. 

The lady who only six years ago 
was calculating. King Canule-style. 
how to prevent Germany's unifica- 
tion has no vision to offer for 
Europe’s future. And the Chancel- 
lor who achieved Germany's unifi- 
cation is equally out of step. A 
European defence identity is being 
created, but it will be one flexible 
enough to accommodate the vari- 
eties of the continent, and one 
doomed to include the Americans 
for many years to come. 

The author is Director of Studies at the 
Royal United Senices Institute in 
London. 


Muslims 
are loyal 
citizens 


ANOTHER VIEW 


Zaki Badawi 


I i is open season on Muslims once 
more. Baroness Thatcher was yes- 
terday warning in an apocalyptic 
speech about the dangers of “radical 
Islam". And Michael Howard, the 
Home Secretary, announced that the 
Government may tighten up laws to 
enable a clampdown on British Mus- 
lims alleged to be supporting the Pal- 
estinian extremists of Hamas. 

As soon as a conflict arises involv- 
ing Muslims anywhere in the world, 
however remote, British Muslims 
are named as the financiers if not the 
master plotters. But the suggestion 
that the Muslims of Britain could 
supply funds for military activities in 
the Middle East, the Caucasus, the 
Balkans and South Asia is laughable. 

We are one of the poorest com- 
munities here and almost all our 
mosques, schools and welfare org- 
anisations are financed by our 
wealthy co-religionists in the oil-pro- 
ducing countries. The little spare 
cash that the British Muslims donate 
for outsiders is always marked for 
social and medical relief. Mr 
Howard acknowledged as much yes- 
terday when he admitted that there 
was no evidence of money going 
from this country to Hamas. 

The campaign to treat Muslim 
charities as suspicious will almost 
certainly strain the relationship 
between Muslims and Jews in this 
country and it will also heighten 
Muslim feelings of alienation. 

1 can well understand the anxi- 
eties of some Jewish leaders here 
about funds being supplied to spon- 
sor the activities of the military 
wing of Hamas. Bui there is no evid- 
ence that this wing of Hamas has any 
active supporters in Britain. A 
national newspaper yesterday 
reported that a self-styled distin- 
guished Muslim scholar said many 
Muslim organisations in Britain are 
collecting hinds and recruiting Brit- 
ish personnel for Hamas. This item 
of "news” was given considerable 
prominence. Yet there was no evid- 
ence to support any of his claims 
Why is a small vociferous minor- 
ity more newsworthy than the major- 
ity of mainstream Muslims? These 
extremists arrogate themselves the 
right to speak for all Muslims, but 
they do not speak for the vast raajor- 
ity.’Nor is there evidence that their 
fiety statements lead to violence; on 
the contrary, it is common for mem- 
bers of such groups to mature rapidly 
out of it and rejoin the mainstream. 

Such people are a tiny minority. 
The danger is that if all Muslims are 
tarred with the same brush of con- 
demnation, then moderate Muslims 
will be hampered in their capacity to 
mitigate the excesses of such extrem- 
ism - and to mediate between such 
people and the mainstream commu- 
nity in a way which secular or Chris- 
tian authorities would find more dif- 
ficult. We are loyal citizens of Great 
Britain. Please treat us that way. 

The author is principal of the Muslim 
College. London 


How to make England’s cricketers match fit 


C ricket creates more debate, 
more contention and more 
ideas than most other sports. It also 

creates more experts, most of whom 
- are never more anxious to air their 
views than when the national side 
is going through a rough time, such 
as it is today, after being knocked 
out of the World Cup by Sri Lanka 
<hi Saturday. 

For years, administrators have 
- been searching for the “ultimate” 
system to remedy the problems of 
English cricket. The majority of 
these experiments were made in the 
interests of bringing back spectators 
to the first class game and, latterly, 
..to improve England’s chances 
. against international competition. 

Tbere was a time when changes 
seined ro happen every year: 
bonus pointe, OYcrs in a day, seams 
on the bail, limitation on uvetscas 
players 

Now the-ciy is that the County 
Championship is a poor, competi- 
tion: that there are too many teams; 

and that to motivate players whose 
. teams are out of the running, there 
should be two. divisions with pro- 
motion and relegation. My belief 
howler, is that whatever qisietn is 




employed to keep the cricket “cot- 
tage industry” alive, it is the people 
within the system who should exam- 
ine their contribution. 

Every cricketer wants to play 
first class cricket, and joins a 
county side not to make a fortune 
but because he loves the game. 
What destroys that initial enthusi- 
asm? Lack of opportunity? Lack of 
skill ? Negativity by his employers 
and/or coaches? Probably a com- 
bination of these, and some more. 
The system may contribute, but 
where' is the pride and guts, the 
British bulldog spirit? 

Whatever system the sport comes 
up with, players, coaches and admin- 
istrators should make plans to deal 
with it. For example, if the season 
is demanding physically and men- 
tally. fitness training must start ear- 
lier. Players should be paid to attend 
these sessions. Skills training should 
start at least two months before the 

season is scheduled to begin. Play- 
ere should be schooled technically 
to deal with all the different aspects 
of the game. Batting practices, for 
exampteTshouId concentrate more 
'on remedial work for an individual 
player’s deficiencies. Bowlers should 


After another 
international 
sports failure, 
Bob Woolmer 
looks at what’s 
needed to compete 
with the best 

not complain about a two-hour net 
session but should be fit enough to 
be able to practise their skills to a 
high degree. 

One of the perceived problems in 
English cricket is the lack of qual- 
ity bowlers. What do they mean by 
quality? Hueman and Statham, 
Willis and Botham had two great 
advantages: apart from being quick 

they were able both to move the ball 
and bowl accurately. One of the rea- 
sons England has not had recent 
success overseas may be that its 
bowlers lack the necessary accuracy 
for sustained periods, thereby relin- 
quishing pressure on the opposition. 


Why does England's batting 
capitulate, especially with such 
good players? Is it through fear of 
failure? Communication after fail- 
ure is almost non-existent: if a 
player who is important to the side 
loses form, he gets dropped, but 
who helps him to recover? Encour- 
agement does not seem to be the 
watchword of the county scene. 
And if a player continues to foil, be 
must go to the second XI and 
work hard to challenge for his 
place. 

The team’s performance is vital 
but this can only be enhanced if the 
11 players in the side are doing the 
best they can to make a contribution 
to the success of the ream. Players 
should not think of their perfor- 
mance in isolation but must adapt 
themselves to the more demanding 
regime the sport now imposes. 
Property prepared, fit and strong, 
the player should be able to cope 
with the demands be faces. What 
has to be guarded against is the 
player who performs once and then 
rests on his laurels for three to four 
weeks. 

There is a danger that there are 
too many “hangers on" in the 


cricketing world. Hanging on des- 
perately for a new contract by 
averaging just enough: and then 
waiting for a benefit or a new con- 
tract - all the while possibly keep- 
ing out the enthusiastic young- 
ster. In fact, the benefit system is 
bolding English cricket back. Ben- 
efits put a major block in from of 
young players trying to further 
their careers: they may prevent a 
player from moving counties to 
further his ambitions, and thereby 
creating a transfer system which 
would "increase opportunity for 
everyone. 

There is a lot of talent in Eng- 
land - a lot of good people work- 
ing very hard to breed successful 
young "players. Counties should 
not be scared to give them an 
opportunity. Englishcrideei at pre- 
sent is reminiscent of an unkempt 

garden. Give it a good weeding and 
allow the talent to bloom. Enthu- 
siasm will return when the players 
learn the difference between work 
and play. 

The writer is a former England all- 
rounder and is now coach of (he 
South African national team. 
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obituaries / gazette 

George Burns 


George Bums was old for such 
a long lime before his death that 
U became increasingly difficult 
to credit that he must once have 
been young. He also repre- 
sented a unique case in the his- 
tory of light entertainment in 
having smoothly, if in leisurely 
fashion, effected the transition 
from straight man to comic. In 
1925, his technique refined by 
years on the vaudeville circuit 
(as a member of a children's 
singing quarter, exhibition 
roller-skater and stand-up co- 
median). he met and married 
Grade Allen, a pert soubrettc 
whose gamely long-suffering 
foil he would be for the next 30 
years in Hollywood films, on ra- 
dio and television. 

To pigeonhole him without 
further qualification as the 
straight man of the team, how- 
ever. is to underestimate his 

contribution to their success. To 
be sure, with her apparently in- 
exhaustible fund of gnomic 
aphorisms and giddy non-se- 
quiturs (.she seems never to 
have uttered a straightforward 
sequitur in her entire profes- 
sional life), it was on Grade 
Allen's personality that the act 
was predicated. Yet, in view of 
the often contrived and me- 
chanical surreality of her 
gobbledygook humour, one 
eventually found oneself won- 
dering whether he might not ac- 
tually be the funnier of the two. 
He was, aptly enough consid- 
ering his surname, a virtuoso of 
the slow bum; and, arguably, it 
was less Grade's scatterbrained 
solecisms than the wordless, 
deadpan bemusement of 
George's reactions to them, 
the expression on his face al- 
tering as subtly as a landscape 
traversed by the sun's shadow, 
that prompted one to laughter. 

In their long-running televi- 
sion series, moreover. The 
George Burns and Grade Allen 
Show (which the single-channel 
BBC broadcast four decades 


ago. week after week, to a cap- 
tive and captivated audience), 
there was nothing quite so re- 
liably droll as his own first-per- 
son monologues - with, as sole 
props, the cigar which had be- 
come his trademark, a hefty 
Havana whose glowing Up he 
would pensively inspect be- 
tween anecdotes, and the (for 
the period) novel and magical 
ripple of canned laughter on the 
soundtrack. And. even if it feels 
a very, very long time ago, no 
devotee of the series wifi have 
forgotten his laconic envoi “Say 
goodnight, Grade" when his be- 
fuddled spouse had perpetrat- 
ed an especially egregious pun. 

Although the essentially 
theatrical nature of their part- 
nership might have struck one 
as resisting easy integration 
into the conventional linear 
and illusionist ic structures of 
mainstream Hollywood cinema. 
Bums and Alien appeared in a 
score of films during the Thir- 
ties and Forties. The most no- 
table of these were the W.C. 
Fields comedy International 
House (1933). the extended 
desert-island joke We're Not 
Dressing ( 1934), and a delight- 
ful if little- known Fred Astaire 
musical. A Damsel in Distress 
(1937). based loosely and some- 
what incongruously on one of 
P.G. Wodehouse's Blandings 
Castle novels. 

Following Allen's last film, 
Two Girls and a Sailor, a pleas- 
ant, minor MGM musical of 
1944, they redirected their 
attention exclusively to radio 
and television. It was not until 
30 years later that the now 
widowed Burns (Grade had 
died in 1964) returned to the 
cinema, enjoying a personal 
triumph as an old show-business 
trouper reunited for a valedic- 
tory performance with his erst- 
while partner, the curmud- 
geonly Wklter Matthau, in the 
1975 film version of Neil Si- 
mon's Broadway hit The Sun- 



George Bums and Gratae Allen: “die only couple in radio history to 
get married because we had to” Photograph: Hutton Deutsch 


shine Boys. Two years later, he 
took the title role in Oh, God/, 
playing the deity as a tartan- 
capped. white-sneakered, wise- 
cracking codger, the most 
senior of senior dtizens. And, 
no doubt encouraged by the 
conviction he brought to this 
role, he was sufficiently confi- 
dent of his own immortality to 
sign an exclusive contract with 
Caesar's Palace in Las Vegas for 
a series of personal appearances 
this year, in the very week of his 
centenary. 

Because of his physical frailty 
that, alas, was not to be. But now 
he will at least have been grant- 
ed the privilege of comparing his 
impersonation of the Almighty 
with the original model. Say 
goodnight, George. 

Gilbert Adair 

The first time Burns and Allen 
appeared together in vaudeville. 
Grade was the “straight man” 
and George was the comedian, 
writes Dick Vos burgh. ‘'The 
audience laughed at her ques- 
tions instead of my answers.” he 
remembered. “So from then on, 

I gave her all the jokes, I was 
never a jerk. I wanted to keep 
on smoking good cigars.” 

Certainly George Bums was 
no jerk. For 36 years he made 
eveiy decision concerning the 
team's career and finances. It 
was George who persuaded 
Grade to accept a Hollywood 
film contract It was he who 
masterminded the famous radio 
publicity stunts: Grade break- 
ing into shows, asking for in- 
formation about her “missing" 
brother ... an equally ubiqui- 
tous Grade urging listeners on 
all networks to vote for her in 
the 1940 presidential election. 
(She even received several 
thousand write-in votes.) 

Despite such gimmicks. 
Burns and Alien's radio rating 
dipped dramatically in 1942. 
Burns analysed the decline: al- 
though they were widely known 
as a middle-aged married cou- 
ple with children, they were still 
playing Boyfriend and Girl- 
friend. When they returned to 
the air, their roles were Hus- 
band and Wife, and the rating 
soared again; soon they were at- 
tracting a weekly 45 million lis- 
teners. Said Burns: "We were 
the only couple in radio histo- 
ry to get married because we 
had to.” 

In 1950 he talked Grade 
into trying television. Theirs was 
the first sitcom in which a sto- 
ry developed from week to 
week. Also unique was the 
way Bums stepped out of the 
plot to speak directly to the 
audience after watching the ac~ 



Bums: “rehearsed right down to the last puff of the cigar” 


non on his own secret tele- 
vision set. “I guess 1 invented 
closed-circuit TV.” he brag- 
ged. His weekly monologues - 
studded with well -honed one- 
liners - revealed, at long last, 
George Burns, the consum- 
mate comedian. 

When angina forced Grade 
to retire in 195S (The George 
Bums and Grade Aden Show 
was then television’s longest- 
running sitcom), her husband 
produced and starred in The 
George Bums Show , in which he 
played a frequently harassed 
producer called George Burns. 
The series had a solid support- 
ing cast, famous guest stars 
and a fresh, lively script, but only 
fasted one season. Burns later 
wrote: “The show had every- 
thing it needed to be success- 
ful except Grade.” 

He put together a night-dub 
act. Supported by a singer called 
Bobby Darin, he first played 
Harrah’s in Lake Tahoe, an 
engagement which led to many 
more appearances on the chib 
circuit. Next he formed a 
very successful double act, in 
which he and Carol Charming 
performed old George and 
Grade routines. "He rehears- 
ed right down to the last puff 


of the dgar,” said Charming. 

Bums put the same attention 
to detail into McCadden, his 
television production company. 
In addition to The George Bums 
and Grade Aden Show and The 
George Burns Sltow McCadden 
made The People's Choice 
(1955-5 8), in which Jackie 
Cooper played a sm all-town 
mayor who owned a talking bas- 
set-bound, and Mr Ed (1961-66). 
in which Alan Young played a 
suburbanite who owned a talk- 
ing horse. Other McCadden 
productions included The Bob 
Cummings Show, Panic , No 
Time for Sergeants and Wendy 
and Me ( 1964). which co-starred 
Connie Stevens as a dizzy young 
housewife and Burns as an ex- 
Vaudevillian who owned the 
building where she lived. TWo 
Weeks before the series reached 
the air, Grade died. 

Devastated by her death. 
Bums plunged more furiously 
than ever into work; he pro- 
duced television series for NBC 
and ABC-TY lectured at uni- 
versities, made television guest 
appearances, developed new 
night-dub acts and wrote books 
before becoming, at the age of 
79, a genuine movie star. “A1 
Lewis 1 ’, his Oscar-winning role 


Photograph: David GuKbert/ Onyx 

in The Sunshine Boys, original- 
ly had been slated for Jack 
Benny, his closest friend, who 
died shortly before the film 
began production. 

In his book Grade -A Love 
Story (19SS) Burns revealed 
that Grade was his second 
wife: in his early vaudeville 
days he formed a dancing act 
with an exotic-looking brunette 
named Hannah Siegel whom 
be reebristened Hermosa Jose, 
after his favourite cigar. When 
the act was booked for a 26- 
week tour, Hannah's parents re- 
fused to allow her to travel the 
country with George unless he 
married her. The marriage last- 
ed 26 weeks. 

Once 1 a mouth George visit- 
ed Grade's grave and spoke to 
her at length, “i don't know if 
she hears me, but I've got noth- 
ing to lose,” he said. “And it 
gives me a chance, to break-in 
new raateriaL” 

Nathan Bimbaum (George 
Bums), comedian, writer, pro- 
ducer bom New York City 20 
January 1896 ; married first Han- 
nah Siegel (marriage dissolved), 
1926 Grace Alien (died 1964; me 
son, one daughter); died Los An- 
geles 9 March 1996. • 


Giovanni 

Giovanni Pontie ro ' was the 
ablest translator of 20th-centU' - 
ry literature in -Portuguese and 
one of Us most 'ardent advo- 
cates. 

Hewfll be identified wUh two 

writers above all (though hrwas 
responsible forthe first English 
versions of many -others); tho 
idiosyncratic Ukrainian-bora 
Brazilian GarkxLtfpector, sue 
of whose novels he translated, 

aswdlasa number of her short- . 

er pieces, and of whom he had 
planned to begin a literary bi ' 
ograpby thrsyear, and, more re- 
cently, the celebrated For-' 
tuguese writer Jose Saramago. 
He produced English versions 
of me novels by him. and the . 
libretto of an opera based on his . 
English text of Balthasar and 

Blmumda.l&vzmdDsatSata.- 

mago brought ’him. the- 1 finder 
pendent Foreign Fiction Award 
id 1993, the American Trans^ 
lalors* Award in 1994, and 
the Portuguese government’s 
Teixeira- Gomes Translations 
Award, besides a jxmunatkxT for 
the prestigious Aristeion Award . 
of the EC. ‘ ' 

Boro in Glasgow in J 932. to 
parents of Italian immigrant 'i 
stock Pontiero spent some time 
as a se min arist at the Gregori- 
an in Rome before going up to. - 
Glasgow University in the late ■ 
1950s to read Italian, Spanish; ' • 
and Latin -American studies 
under Professor W.C. Atkinson. 

.Immediately on graduating in 
1960 he set out for Brazil, a de- 
rision which .was to shape his 
academic and personal life: 
The same year he was ap^ 
pointed Head of English Stud- 
ies at the University of Paraiba, 
and the two years he spent. ; 
working there, and also as Di- ~ 
rector of Studies at the English 
Cultural Institute in Joao Pes- 
soa, gave him a taste for ca s- 
mopolitan culture of which he 
was to invent a strain that was 
all his own. 

He returned to Britain in 
1962 to take :up a newly creat- 1 
ed post at JMftindbester Univer- 
sity as Assistant Lecturer (later 
to be promoted Lecturer, Senior i 
Lecturer and, in 1986, Reader) : i 
in Latin-American Studies.. ' 
Apart from a spell ibf four years « 


externa] examiner both m the 
UK and abroad, producing an- 
thologies of contemporary writ- 
ing, compiling entries for 
encyclopaedias, acting as liter- 
ary "consultant and reader For 
several British and. American 
publishing houses and. in the 
mid-1960s (when specialists in 
what has beixune a huge growth 
area were still-few), writing the 
Span^h -American and Brmdl- 
i an sections of The Years’ Work 
in Modem Language Studies. 

But it is as a teacher and as 
a translator that be will be best 
remembered. His ability to in- 
spire a love of his subjecr in un- . 
dergraduate students and his. 
many unsung acts of {tin&css 
did - much to foster a warm 
famil y atmosphere in bis uni- 
versity department, and ha hi*»- 
pitality at his home in Didsburv 



at Liverpool University attd 
two tours of .duty as Viritbjg 
Lecturer in Vermont, he was to . 
spend the rest of his life in Man 1 
Chester, retiring because of Jit.; 
health only injure last year. ' 

Pontiero wrote a number of 
monographs; most notably (hr. 
homage to his own origins and 
his lifelong' Jove of opera and 
theatre) his scholarly Eleanpre. 
Duse: In Life andArt (1986). He. 
also edited Spanish and Por- 
tuguese texts for university., 
presses and. commercial pui>- 


Wonttarar “Nothing but the best" 

was legendary. “My tastes are 
ample,” he would say, “Noth- 
ing but the best” 

Pontiero fell ill at the height 
of bfc powers as a translator and 
at a time when the international 
recognition that was his due was 
finally coming his way. Despite 
his debilitating Alness, he man- 
aged to complete his versons of 
two of Saramago's works, The 
Siege of Lisbon and An Essay on 
Blindness, both of which «jil be 
published posthumously?^ 

Nigel Griffin 

[Giovanni Pontiero, scholar and 
translator bom Glasgow 10 Feb- 
ruary 1932; died Manchester 10 
February 1996. 
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fishers, prodding jnformed m- 
iroductioa* to the wore of. 
among others, Carlos Ncjar. 

Flo rendo Sanchez, Drummond 
de Andrade, and Manuel- Ban- 
deisa (on whom he also pro- 
duced a major monograph) 
His edition of Garcia Mar- 
quez’s B coronet no lienetptien 
le escriba continues to be many 
a sixth-f oitner’s fest tasfoof the 
literature of Latin America. 

He also did much of. the 
staff work which characterises 
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Lord Avonside 


Rabbi Pinchas Mertachem Alter 


lan Shearer (later Lord Avon- 
side) was one of the great ad- 
vocates of this century. 

lb be his junior, especially be- 
fore the appellate committee of 
the House of Lords, was a stim- 
ulating experience, and to ap- 
pear against him called for 
every ounce of ones resolution. 
As a judge he would accept 
nothing less than the highest 
standards of counsel arid he 
brought out the best in most of 
them. No tolerance was shown 
for slipshod or ill-prepared 
work, and his somewhat for- 
bidding manner commanded 
universal respect and. in some 
of those who appeared before 
him, even a degree of fear. For 
good counsel, however, an ap- 
pearance before him was always 
an exciting pleasure and ho 
judge could have been more 
helpful to the presentation of a 
well-argued case. 

He was bom in 1914, and ed- 
ucated at Dunfermline High 
School, ai Glasgow University 
(MA 1934) and Edinburgh Uni- 
versity (LLB 1937). In 1938 he 
was admitted to the Faculty of 
Advocates. His intellect was 
amply demonstrated at school 
and university and he began his 
fife at the Bar with the addi- 
tional huge advantages of a 
clear-headed passion for accu- 
racy and precision, a powerful 
personality and the great gift of 


Births, 

Marriages 

& Deaths 

« — 

BIRTHS 

CCIOM BE-TENNANT: On i March 
I9V6. to Sue t nix Stoll I and Charles. 
a son. Toby Chariot. A brother for 
Oliver. 

DEATHS 

SACRE: Jam.*'- Kinctfon. on h March, 
at home, peacefully after a tunc bat- 
ik with cancer. lieaturcd hushjnd of 
Cathie, father of Emma. Richard. 
Christopher and Claire, and papa to 
Camilla. Funeral at Si Osmunds 
Church. Castclaau. Barnes on IS 
March at 2pm. No flowers, hut <Jn- 
nanonsfilaj be seat to Sanders. Hich 
St. London SW13. in aid of Truucy 
Hospice. 

Announcements for Gazette BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS should be 
sent in writing to the Gazette Editor, 
The Independent. 1 Canada Square. C* 
nary Wharf. London EJ-t 5DL, tele- 
phoned in U171-29J 2011 or foxed to 
0171-2H3 2010, and ore charged at £&50 
a tine (VAT esuai. 


presence. It is not surprising that 
his quality was recognised by the 
legal profession even in’ the 
short time before the beginning 
of the Second World War. At 
ihe outbreak of war he at once 
joined the Army, serving in the 
Royal .Artillery until 1946. He 
became a major and was 
heavily involved in the long 
siege of Malta. 

On his return to practice he 
made his mark again at once, 
and was mainly engaged for the 
rest of his life as an advocate in 
heavy and important civil liti- 
gations, including prominent 
revenue and valuation cases, 
and in the early 1970s the 
Burmah Oil case. He appeared 
for the Duke of -Argyll in the 
opening stages of the sensa- 
tional divorce case which last- 
ed from 1959 to 1963. As a 
junior counsel he held many 
appointments, the most presti- 
gious of which was Standing 
Counsel to the Inland Rev- 
enue. In 1952 he took silk and 
in 1960 he became the Sheriff 
of Renfrew and Argyll. 

The pressures of his profes- 
sional life, however, did not pre- 
vent him from finding time to 
sit on a number of important 
committees including the Scot- 
tish Committee of the Council 
on Tribunals from I95S until 
1962, when he was appointed 
Lord Advocate in ihe Conser- 


Birthdays 

Mr Douglas Adams, author, 44: Mr 
Terence Alexander, aclor. 73: Mb* 
Agatha Barbara, former president of 
Malta. 73: Sir John Batten, former 
physician lo the Queen. 72: Dr Alan 
Betts. Emeritus Professor, Royal 
Veterinary College, 69; Miss Louise 
Brough, tennis player. 75: Mr 
Michael Camiss MP. 5ft; Sir Kenneth 
Doser. Chancellor. St Andrew's Uni- 
versity, 76; Mr Dennis Enright, au- 
thor, poet and critic, 76; Mr Peter 
Eyre, actor. 54; Mr David Gentleman, 
designer and painter, bin Mr 
Jonathan Grtteuier, chairman, Marl- 
borough Rare Books. 56: Professor 
Thomas Gray, anaesthetist, S3: Miss 
Margaret Herbiton. former govern- 
ment minister, S9; Vbcounf Hood, 
former chairman of Rttrofina UK, bi 
Mr Raymond JacVson. (Jak), car- 
toonist. 69: Lord Lemon of Blaty. 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
64; Sir Fitzroy Maclean Bl diplomat, 
soldier and politician, US: Sir Henry 
Marking, former deputy chairman 
and managing director, British Air- 
ways. 76; Mr Tunothy Mason, di- 
rector. Museum and Galleries 
Commission. 51: Mr Alan Mont- 
gomeiy. High Commissioner to Tan- 
zania. 58: Air Marshal Sir .Alee 


vative administration. This was 
a remarkable and inspired ap- 
pointment because be had not 
been involved in party politics 
and he made a splendid con- 
tribution to that great office of 
slate without baving a seat in 
Parliament. It was not until 
much later that it became the 
practice to confer upon the 
Lord Advocate a seat in the 
House of Lords. There is no 
doubt tbai in Scotland his most 
visible impact was made in his 
running of the Crown Office 
and criminal prosecutions, with 
his characteristic demand for 
very high standards. 

In 1964 he took his seat on 
the Bench as Lord Avonside 



Avonside: dominant personality 
Photograph: waiter Bird / NPG 


Morris, engineering consultant, 70; 
Lord Mowbray. Seaeravc and Stour- 
icn, form or deputy chief Opposition 
Whip in the House of Lords. 73: Mr 
Rupert Murdoch, newspaper pro- 
prietor, 65; Mbs Erica O'DonnclJ. 
founder. Centre for the History of tbs 
Fine and Decorative Arts. 76; Sir 
Malcolm Pill, a Lord justice of Ap- 
peal, 58; Sir Keith Speed MP. 6i Sir 
Iain Tennant, former Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Morayshire. 77; Miss Pa- 
tricia Tin dale, architect, 70: Mr Ron 
T?dd. former general secretary. 
TOW’D. 69; Sir Peier Walters, chair- 
man. Blue Circle Industries and 
SmilhKIine Bcediam, 65: The Rt Rev 
John Went. Bishop nf Tewkesbury. 
52 Lord Wilburforcc. former Lord 
of Appeal in Ordinary. 89; Mr Tony 
Wright MP. 4S; Mr Alan Ycmob. con- 
troller, BBC 1.49. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Torquato Tasso, poet and 
playwright, 1544; Prince Paul Anion 
von Galanlhca Esterhaw. diplomat. 
1786: Louis Boulanger, painter and 
lithographer. 1807; Uroain Jcart- 
Joseph Leverricr. astronomer, 1511: 
Sir Henry Tate, sugar refiner and an 
collector. 1$J9: Carl Sprague Bug- 
gies. violinist and composer. 1576; Sir 


and until he retired In 19S4 he 
gave outstanding service to his 
country and the faw of Scotland 
in the Outer and Inner Hous- 
es and as Chairman of the Val- 
uation Appeal Court He did so 
with great ability even after his 
health deteriorated in the 
early Seventies and in spite of 
a succession of serious accidents 
in which he broke most of the 
important bones of his body. 

This brief synopsis of his 
professional and public career 
barely hints at the kind of man 
Ian Shearer was. His build was 
formidable and commanding 
and his dominant personality 
was evident in everything he did, 
as an advocate of consummate 
skill. He had little patience 
with fools and did not attempt 
to conceal his opinion, but to his 
friends, and they- were many, the 
warmth and kindness of lan 
Shearer, his companionship 
and hospitality were their rich 
rewards. He was wonderful 
with children, particularly if 
they seemed bright. 

His garden was one of his 
many passions and he dearly 
loved his roses. Exotic cats and 
finches fascinated him and be 
had a deep interest in wild 
mammals and the countryside. 
Until his various accidents 
steadily robbed him of full mo- 
bility he was a competent golfer 
and an excellent foursome part- 


Maicolm Campbell, speed record 
holder, IKR5: RaouJ W^lsh. Him di- 
rector. 1S92 Dorothy Gish (le 
G niche), actress, 1S9S; Jessie Mar- 
garet Matthews, actress and dancer. 
1507: Lonj Wilson of Ricraulx (John 
Harold Wilson), statesman, 1916. 
Deaths; Donato Bramanic (d' Ag- 
nolo), architect. 1514; Hannah Cow- 
icy (P&rkhoiw), playwright ami poet, 
1509: Sir Alexander Mackenzie, ex- 
plorer. 1520; Benjamin West, paimci. 
1S26; Henry Drummond, theologi- 
cal writer. !59 T ; Rolf Bo Id rewood 
f Titsmas Alexander Browne), author. 
1^15: Sir Henry WxUford Davies, 
composer and organist, 1 94J ; Chris- 
lian Victor Hely-Hutdiinson. pi- 
anist and composer. 1947; Sir 
Alexander Finding, bacteriologist, 
1955; Admiral Richard Evelyn Byrd, 
aviate r and explorer, 1957; Eric 
Stanley Gardner, lawyer, author and 
creator of “Perry Mason". 1970. On 
this day. Chelsea Hospital for old sol- 
dwis was founded. 1651 the first suc- 
cessful English daily newspaper, the 
sinzie-shict Daily Cotmmi. wuspub- 
lishcd near Fleet Street, London, 

I “02: the first performance of Riga- 
letto by Verdi was given in Venice, 
1851: the Bradfield reservoir, near 
Sheffield, hurst its banks, and 250 
people lost their lives. J564. she first 


ner - a great competitor. The 
greatest loves of his life were, 
however, his wife Janet whom 
he married in 1954 and .Alistair 
and Ann, his son and daughter, 
lb Janet he was devoted, and 
that he survived all his physical 
troubles for as long as he did 
without losing his enjoyment of 
life, was undoubtedly because 
of her and her love for him. 

Emslie i 

lan Hamilton Shearer, judge: 
bom 6 November 1914: Stand- 
ing Counsel to Customs and 
Excise. Board of Trade and Min- 
istry of Labour 1947-49, to Inland 
Revenue 1 949-51, to City of Ed- 
irtiuugh Assessor 1 949-51; Junior 
Legal .Assessor to City of Edin- 
btagh 1951: QC 1952: Gunman, 
National Health Service Tri- 
bunal Scotland 1954-62: mem- 
ber, Scottish Committee of 
Council on Tribunals 1958-62; 
Sheriff of Renfrew and Argyll 
19604Z Lord. Advocate 1962-64; 
PC 1962: Senator of the College 
of Justice in Scotland (as Lord 
Avonside ) 1964-84; Chairman, 
Scottish Valuation Advisory 
Council 1965-68; member: Scot- 
tish Universities Committee of the 
Privy Council 1971-96; Chair- 
man, Lands Valuation Court 
1975-84; married 1942 (one son, 
One daughter., marriage dis- 
solved). 1954 Janet Murray, died 
22 February 2996. 


telephone call was made by Alexan- 
der Graham Bell, 1876; the Playhouse 
Theatre, London, opened as the 
Royal Avenue Theatre. 18&2; Bagh- 
dad was captured from the Turks by 
the British, 191?; the first London 
performance of the musical show No, 
No. Nanette was presented, London, 
1925; the German Army marched 
into Austria. 1938: in the United 
States, the Lease-Lead bin became 
law, 194 f; Mount Etna, Sicily, erupt- 
ed, 1974. Today is Ihe Fcasi Dav of 
St Aarca. St Benedict of Milao, St 
Constantine of Corawjll, St Eu- 
logjus of Cordova, St Oengus or Aen- 
gus the Culdcc, St Sophronius of 
Jerusalem. St Teresa Margaret Red! 
and St Vindician; and is also Com- 
monwealth Day. 

Lectures 

lid oria and Albert Museum: Sarah 
Searight, ‘'Medieval Mediterranean 
An". Z30pm. 

Thtt GaBery: Boris Greys, Thierry de 
Duvc and Adrian Rifldn, “The Re- 
turn of Beauty”, 630pm. 

Exeter University: Professor Mark 
Overton, “Cows. Ploughs and Cap- 
italism: the development of English 
agriaillnre 15GO-1KSO". 1,10pm. 


Three years ago Rabbi Pin- 
chas Menachem Alter visited 
London for the dedication of 
the new Gur Talirrudical college, 
in Lampard Grove, Stamford 
Hill. This marks an extraordi- 
nary revival of the HasidicGur 
sect which was ail but wiped out 
in the Second World War, when 
over 90 per cent of its 150,000 
followers perished m the Holo- 
caust. For this revival, much of 
the credit must go to Rabbi 
Abraham Mordecai (one of 
the few Hasidic rabbis to escape 
Nazi Europe) and his .sons, 
■Rabbis Israel, Simha Bunem 
and Pinchas Menachem. 

The most powerful Hasidic 
“dynasty” of the inter-war years 
in Poland was that of the Rab- 
bi of Gur or Ger (its Hebrew 
and Yiddish names; in Polish 
the town is called Gora 
Kabwaria). From the arid- 19th 
century the Rabbi was really the 
“Emperor” of Hasidism, and 
Gur, near Warsaw, was the cap- 
ita] of his empire. Among his 
followers were outstanding 
Rabbinical scholars and leaders 
of Polish Jewry. 

Pinchas Menachem Alter 
was born in Gur in 1923, the son 
of Rabbi Abraham Mordecai by 
his second wife Feige Minz e 
(herself the daughter of Rabbi 
Jacob Meir Biderman). He 
miraculously escaped the Nazi 
inferno with his fether and 


Luncheons 

600 City of London 

Squadron Association 

Mr Sydney Dowse was the guest of 
honour at a luncheon held on Sat- 
urday the 600 City of London 
Squadron Association at the RAF 
Club, London Wi, following ihe as- 
sociation's Annual General Meeting, 
Mr Ray Avcyaid. President, was in 
the chair. 

Receptions 

London Cornish Association 
Lord St Levan, President, accom- 
panied by Lady St Levan, was in the 

chair at Che 210th Anniversary Din- 
ner of the London Cornish Associ- 
ation held cm Saturday evening at ibe 
Portznan Hotel. London Wi. Lady 
Mary Mother tw. Lord Lieutenant of 
Cornwall, and Mrs R. Tregcilas- 
POpe were the principal speakers. 

Institute of Physics 

The following have been elected 
fellows Of the Ixistinne of Physics-. 

rmfuTinr Francn Allow, Ghanj AldoiicEb- 
ergy Cftmnihsiaft, Cl mu. Africa,- Mr Nevflfc 
Chwnbcrtun, QritM Nodtor Fucb pfc, Ra- 
tcy, Cheshire: Dr Alar Graven. 



Alton Rabbinical scholar 

brothers, and arrived in the-' 
Holy Land in 1940. He studied 
at the Talmudical college Hayye 
Olam Yeshivah in Jerusalem. In 
1948 he married Ziporb, the 
granddaughter of Rabbi Moses 
Bezald Alter, and in the 1960s 
he became the principal of 
Jerusalem's Gur college, 
Yeshivah Sefat EmeL On the 
death of his brother Rabbi 
Simha Bunem Alter in 1992 he 
became the Gur Rebbe, the 
head of the dynasty. 

Since the war, the glory of 
Gur has been revived in Israel 
The United Torah Institutions 
have- grown into a network of 34 
seminaries that spread from 
Hatzor and Haifa in the north 


Universiiy; Dr Richard Denty, UKAEACai- 
h am l-»bonHMV. Abandon- Orfh ttkftjt rr, M r 
Michael FxMy. Lowed UmV Craiy . Masu- 
chusensi United StaieR-Dr Brian Riikn. Bom- 
mgbra . Umveratr. Dr WiUiain GiDenie. 
Aiwa? Unrierwy. Unklee; Mi» Brenda Jen- 
oi^CaniKilacUm-wiv: Dt Stephen 1^, 
SouUainpioo Unbenfer. Dr Pfcter Kjuwtes. 
GECMareom Into Red Ltd. Southampton; 
ftofcstor Richard Palmer, Binnmgbam Uni’ • 
v wtr: ftotesMr Joim Partmwn, Sbeflfeld 
HaUain Unirtiuty-.DrMiehaei Payne, Cain- 
bridp: Unhmiiy; Dr John- R*. NaJoual 
(fovtfol Lalwraiaiy. Tbiidiiipan. Middle- 
wr Pratowr PUer Sheraood, Ranm State 
Univcreiiy, United States; Mr Jonathan 
Stvto.Beacrafc Sdiool, Woodford 
Eao: Dr David Syfcos, Longhboroogh Unt 
WTjy OtTbehaotagy; Dr Mreteei Wdiboys, 
GEC-Maxomi Rcjcarch Count, 
foul. Esso. 


Wills 

MrGavla Buchanan Ewart.of Loo- 

dem SW15, the poet, chattman of the 

fbcliy Society 1978-79, left estate val- 
ued at £63,967 net. 

Me Arthur Ernest Mallard (Arthur 
Milliard), of London NS. the actor 
left estate valued 21 £255,626 net. Af- 
jcrpersoaaJ bequests of £10J)00, he 

left the residue io the National Chil- 
drens Home. 

Mrs Patricia Coke, Sf BenUey, 

5eft «•**« valued at 
£8, 037^20 acL 


to Ashdod and Arad in the 
south. Over 7.000 students are 
currently beingeduca ted, from 
young children to senior boys in 
the Ye&hxvot and Kolleim (post- 
graduate colleges). 

A very private person who 
shunned publicity. Rabbi Pin- 
chas Menachem was a father to 
his followers. He was also a 
tremendous Rabbinical scholar 
and president of the Council of 
-Torah Sages, a body of rabbis 
that guides the religious Agu- 
dab party,’ which has four or five 
MPS. He was against the peace 
process of the late Prime Min- 
ister Yitzhak Rabin and the pre- 
sent Priirie Minister Shimon 
Peres, but he violently con- 
demned Rabin's assassination. 
Before his death he was work- 
ing hard to create a united re- 
ligious front in the forthcoming 
elections in May. 

The Rabbi’s second soq Saul 
is the head of the Sefefjftlmet 
Yeshivah. He or the Rabbi’s 
nephew Jacob Alter (the son of 
the late Rabbi Simha Bunem), 
wDI be his successor. 

Harry Rablnowicz 

Pinchas Menachem .Alter, rabbi: 
bom Gora .Kalwaria, Poland 
1923; leader, Gur Hasidic dynasty 
1992-96; married 1948" (four 
sons, one daughter, and one son 
deceased); died Jerusalem 6 
March 1996. 
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ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 
’nwQacoi.aoctmipamedbylteDukeof 

■Edinburgh, attends the CommonwcaJifa ' v^. 
Day Observance at Westminster Abbey, V; C 
London SWj; and accompanied by the ■ 
Prin ce ot Wales, attends die Common- 
■ wfalth Dsy Reception at Mariborotuji ‘ r. 
Hocse, Lamop SWl. The Duke of Ed- 
| President, Wottd Wide Hiad for 

Nature ■ WWT ImemmionMi, Rmwiwaiiri 
Qrainnan. fniernationaJ Trustees of the 
I Duke cf Edinburgh's Award, and Patron. 
Outward Bound Thru, visits ibe United 
States, Bermuda and rfie-R nham.-n The ; 

opera theSolforri Rjycr, 
Greater Manchesmr; as Resident. ; 

We Prince's Irtish attends the Prince's 
Itusi ccm (M-tajcc “Tbwards the MH>nn i- 

at the Janrb Kccadilly Hotel Man- - 
Chester; and visits , ibe Mancuesier 

Cycling Centre, - . 

Ua^ Mancbester. The Princess Rur 
if* Presuwu. the Princess IW^hist for V 
Carm, vjaus ttijymney vijfty CMSikV 
Centre. CaeipltiDy, Mid Glainregan; and •, 
as President of the Patrons. Crime Con- S, 

foe Cardiff Safer Cities Pro- \ 
met at Cardiff Castle and visits Willows 
High School. Thanorfa, Cardiff. The 
ttdta of, Kent, Colo^iu-Quel. Bojal ’ 
Reginient of Fristlieis, visits 1st Banalkm. • 
SfflnmeHarracto Catoridt North ‘Vorlc- ! 
■shtfe.- 

Oumgiri^ ofthe Guard - 

The Household Cavalry Mounted Regs- . 

ment mounu thcOueenVUfe Ouard at • v 

Horae Grtards. J lam. f.’ 
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Markets braced 
for further slide 
on rate worries 
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Smurfit 
ready to 
give up 
power 


DIANE COYLE 

London 

DAVID- USBORNE 
Newark 

Financial markets are expected 
to plummet when they reopen 
this morning after Friday’s dra- 
matic de clin e oo Will Street,' 
echoed in London before it 
closed for the weekend. 

Analysts predict an opening 
drop of 50-100 points in the FT- 
SE 100 index after Friday’s 4S- 
point fell to 37103. A Anther 
decline in the Dew Jones index, 
which feD 171 points to 5,470.45 
on Friday, would take London 
even lower. 

On Wall Street, analysts are 
braced for further losses on the 
stock and bond markets, though 
few expected Friday’s mini- 
meltdown to develop into a full- 
blown crash. The worst anyone 
was predicting was a 10 per cent 
decline of the Dow Jones in- 
dustrials by the end of the slide. 

"The market has been so 
strong over the last year, a de- 
cline of 10 per cent should not 
be a surprise to anyone,” noted 
Arnold Kaufman, editor of the 
Standard & Poor's Outlook 
newsletter. “I think this is Lhe 
10 per cent decline, but not the 


end of the bull market. I think 
an investor should probably 
ride it out” 

The Tbkyo stock market is 
also likely to fall sharply. It is 
"already overshadowed by con- 
cerns about whether the pack- 
age to write off dud housing 
loans can be passed before the 
end of the financial year in two 
weeks’ time. Japanese investors 
are also expected to sell dollars, 
according to Stephen Hannah, 
director of research at Lhe In- 
dustrial Bank of Japan. He 
forecast that “the dollar will be 
in trouble” and this could knock 
on to the pound. 

. The sharp sell-off in shares at 
the end of last week, which fol- 
lowed figures showing a far 
v: -« 1 increase in 


USjobs in February, reflected 
the view that hopes for lower in- 
terest rates have been overdone. 
With important economic sta- 
tistics on both sides of the At- 
lantic due this week, the 
markets could be volatile. 

Steven Bel, director of re- 
search at Deutsche Morgan 
Grenfel], said that the equity 
market was overvalued "be- 
cause it has been assuming we 
will get the best of both worlds 
- strong profits growth and 


lower interest rates. Now it is be- 
coming dear that we will get one 
or the other.” 

Mark Cliffe, international 
economist at HSBC Markets, 
said: “Markets will be under a 
lot of pressure this week. Peo- 
ple have gone back to the draw- 
ing board with their views about 
interest rates.” The end of May 
was now the earliest opportu- 
nity for another move. 

Figures on UK industrial 
output, unemployment and 
earnings this week, along with 
US inflation and production sta- 
tistics, will provide crucial evi- 
dence about the strength of the 
British economy. If they suggest 
the slowdown in growth is com- 
ing to an end, following recent 
evidence that consumer spend- 
ing and the bousing market are 
picking up, hopes for any fur- 
ther reduction in the cost of bor- 
rowing will be dashed. 

Some economists already 
think the Chancellor’s decision 
last week to reduce base rates 
by a quarter point to 6 per cent 
was a cut too far. Mark Brown, 
head of strategy at the broker 
Hoare Govett, said: “Policy 
priorities have shifted towards 
getting the economy going 
rather than controlling rnfla- 



Jrtters: anxious traders on Wall Street after the Dow-Jones index plummeted 171-points 


Photograph: Reuter 


tion.” Futures markets signal 
that base rates are now expected 
to rise later this year. 

One key figure this week will 
be underlying growth in average 
earnings, due on Wednesday. 
This has stuck at 3-25 per cent 
for six months despite an upward 
trend in pay settlements during 


that time, and most analysts ex- 
pect it to remain unchanged. 
However, a combination of 
higher settlements and higher fi- 
nancial sector bonuses this year 
could soon ratchet the figure up 
to 33 per cent 
The latest report from the in- 
dependent researchers Incomes 


Data Services comments: 
"When figures are published for 
Februaiy 1996 they will show 
that huge bonuses were being 
paid out in the City of London 
based on last year's trading." 

New figures today from the 
Finance and Leasing Associa- 
tion reveal high demand for 


both business finance and con- 
sumer borrowing. In January, 
demand for "big ticket" finance 
- for capital projects worth 
over £5m - was 64 per cent 
higher than a year earlier at 
£64 m. For general business in- 
vestment, demand was 29 per 
cent higher at £676m. 


MPs summon BZW chief in 
Stock Exchange sacking row 


JOHN E1SEN HAMMER 

Financial Editor 

The investigation into the tur- 
~ytnofl at the London Stock Ex- 

* change wiD take a new turn with 

• the decision by MPS to summon 
Donald Brydon, deputy chief 
executive of BZW - described 
by one MP as the "smoking 
gun” in the row over the tun- 
ning of the exchange. Alongside 
the recall of John Kemp-Welch, 
the exchange’s chairman, the in- 
fluential treasury committee 
inquliy fa set to turn into a pub- 
lic slanging match. 

The moves mark a new 
determination among MPs to 
probe the inconsistencies in 
accounts of the controversial 
sacking at the beginning of this 
■ year of Michael Lawrence as 
chief executive of the exchange. 

“I think Mr Kemp-Welch has 
a lot of explaining to do. There 
are a lot of discrepancies about. 


which have very serious regu- 
latory implications,” said 
Matthew Carrington, a Con- 
servative member of the select 
committee. 

During his recent evidence to 
the committee, Mir Lawrence 
accused Mr Brydon - a key fig- 
ure with one of the City’s most 
powerful market-making firms 
- of mounting a coup against 
him, in order to keep control 
over the exchange. 

“We are very concerned 
about Mr Lawrence’s accusa- 
tions, Mr Carrington said. 

“If the Stock Exchange fa ran 
by a clique of market-makers 
who can block important deci- 
skras, then ft fa very worrying to 
have a regulator run by the 
people it is supposed to be 
regulating. "Ws have to get to the 
bottom of this,” 

His concerns were echoed by 
Diane Abbott MP, one of the 
Labour members of the select 


committee. “If we're looking for 
a smoking gun, it’s BZW,” she 
added. 

The MPs' decision to call 
BZW coincides with growing 
tension inside the Stock Ex- 
change’s board, with several 
members expressing private 
frustration at Mr Biydon's per- 
ceived conflict of interests. 

Mr Brydon is a member of 
the exchange board, and the key 
appointments sub-committee 
which fired Mr Lawrence, as 
well as the steering committee 
deciding on the proposed rad- 
ical reform of the way shares are 
traded in London. 

Mr Brydon and BZW are 
among the strongest opponents 
of the Stock Exchange execu- 
tive’s preference for switching 
from tibe City's traditional trad- 
ing- dominated by the market- 
making firms - to the 
otder-mafehing system common 
in most other financial centres. 


During the recent consulta- 
tion on the trading reform pro- 
posals, a number of integrated 
City investment banking houses 
submitted two differing opinions 
from their broking and asset 
management arms. But some 
board members noted that the 
response from BZW Invest- 
ment Manageis-whkh differed 
from BZW'5 rejection - was 
never sent 

The Treasury is also planning 
to call Angela Knight Eco- 
nomic Secretary to the Treasury, 
to give evidence, supported by 
the senior civil servant in charge 
of City affairs, Steven Robson. 
He is thought to be high on the 
list drawn up by headhunters 
seeking a replacement chief 
executive. Mr Robson was al- 
ready approached for the job 
last time round, but is believed 
to have turned it down be- 
cause of concerns over the ex- 
change's strategy. 


BT fires new salvo in 
Oftel war of words 


MARY FAGAN 

Industrial Correspondent 

Sir Peter Bonfield, BTs chief ex- 
ecutive, has warned that pro- 
posed changes in the regulation 
of telecommunications could 
damage the entire industry and 
hamper investment in the UK. 
Sir Peter also said the BT 
board was "not averse” to an in- 
quiry by the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission if it de- 
rided the moves by the regula- 
tor, Don Craickshank. were 
bad for the company. 

His comments come as Mr 
Cruicksh auk's office. Oftel, con- 
sults on proposals to clamp 
down on BT s rate of return in 
setting tough new price controls 
for the company. Mr Cruick- 
shank fa also seeking a sweeping 
new power on anti-competitive 
practices and is expected to 
publish reports on both subjects 
within the next few weeks. 

Sir Peter said: “If the return 
fa too low then the industry as 


a whole will not mvest and you 
will not get competition. I have 
told him [Mr Craickshank] that 
if you gel the balance right, you 
can help innovation and and sus- 
tain competition but that if you 
get it wrong the whole thing can 
flip the other way. He’s got a 
lough job. I’ve got a tough job. 
But it's his decision." 

Sir Pe ten who joined BT less 
than three months ago, warned 
that while he hopes for a real- 
istic outcome on with the main 
issues at stake, the company may 
end up at the MMC. This would 
be the route taken when BT can- 
not agree on Oftel with changes 
to its licence. 

In his most public statement 
on the debacle so far. he said: 
“The board has shown in the 
past that it fa not averse to the 
MMC. The board has told me 
that they are not averse to go- 
ing this time as well if they think 
the alternative fa bad for the 
company and the industry." He 
added that many of BTs insti- 


tutional shareholders were ex- 
tremely concerned and had 
written to Oftel outlining their 
objections to the plans. 

BT believes that its profits 
could be halved if Oftel pursues 
the pricing proposals . Under the 
proposals. BTs rate of return 
would be cut to 9-13 per cent 
from around 15-17 per cent at 
present. The company alleges 
that it faces increased' risk in a 
rapidly changing market place 
and lhaL if amlhmg, a higher re- 
turn fa justified. 

The issue must be resolved by 
mid-year with a view to the in- 
troduction in 1997 of new price 
controls. At present the cap on 
BT s overall "basket" of services 
fa inflation minus 75 percentage 
points. 

On anti-competitive powers, 
Oftel intends to replace a range 
of licence conditions with a 
more general power allowing Mr 
Cruickshank and his successors 
to clamp down much more 
quickly on the company. 


RUSSELL HOTTEN 

Michael Smurfit, chairman and 
chief executive of the Jefferson 
Smurfit paper and packaging 
empire, is ready to bow to in- 
stitutional pressure for him to 
give up some of his power. 

Mr Smurfit fa planning to an- 
nounce. possibly as early as 
this week, the creation of a new 
role of chief operating officer 
and president, which would en- 
able him to relinquish his chief 
executive's title. 

Jefferson Smurfit’s key share- 
holders. particularly Standard 
Life, will be watching closely to 
see who is appointed and the 
effect on Mr Smurfit's influence 
in the boardroom. 

The move is further indica- 
tion of the way some of the 
UK's larger fund managers are 
flexing their shareholder 
muscles. 

There was speculation last 
night that Ray Curran, recent- 
ly elevated from chief financial 
officer to finance director, was 
emerging as Lhe frontrunner for 
the chief operating officer’s 
job. However, the appointment 
of someone from outside the 
company is preferred by some 
institutions. 

Mr Curran's appointment as 
finance director fa thought to 
have been made after pressure 
from Irish and UK fund man- 
agers worried about the Smur- 
fit family's power on the board. 
Four Smurfits hold influential 
positions at the company, and 
a fifth. Michael Smurfit Junior, 
fa managing director of a key US 
subsidiary. 

Alastair Ross Goobey, head 
of Hermes, one of the country's 
leading fund managers and a 
Jefferson Smurfit shareholder, 
has publicly voiced his con- 
cerns about corporate gover- 
nance. He said last night: “We 
prefer to have the role of chair- 
man and chief executive spliL 
But much more important fa the 
balance of power on the board." 

Jefferson Smurfit has beefed 
up the number of non-executive 
directors with the appointment 
last month of the former Irish 
Prime Minister Albert Reynolds. 

Standard Life, which owns 2 
per cent of the UK stock market, 
has been in the forefront of cam- 
paign by institutions to influence 
corporate governance at large 
companies. It fa one of several 
investors to have passed on its 
concerns to the Smurfit board. 

Mr Smurfit is believed to 
have been planning to announce 
a new chief operating officer at 
the time the company unveils its 
results on 10 April. However, 
sources said yesterday that this 
could be brought forward. 


IN BRIEF 


GKN and Vickers talking of link 

GKN and Vickers are talking about restructuring their defence 
interests. Sir David Lees, chairman of GKN, said in an interview 
with the Independent that there was some logic “in laying bits of 
GKN and Vickers together". Sir David has ruled, out a long- 
rumoured bid for Vickers, but believes co-operation between the 
' UK’s four remaining manufacturers of armoured vehicles is 
essential. “ Interview, page 19 

Lloyd’s names hear the worst 

tMosI of Lloyd's of London’s 34,000 names will find out this morn- 
ing the first estimate of how much it will cost each of them to 
draw a line under their affairs at the troubled insurance market. 
Some 9.000 names will face demands for a final cheque costing 
£100.000. to cover all their future liabilities from Lloyd's old poli- 
cies, which are being hived off into a special company, Equitas. 

C&W turned down BT merger offer 

' Cable & Wireless has turned down a mer ger offe r from BT which 
: would have created the world’s largest tdecomnnmkatkros company. 
- Rod Olsen, C&W’s chief executive, said there had been an approach 
last year, which was rejected. There were no current negotiations. 

Rolls-Royce and GE collaborate 

Collaboration between Rolls-Royce and General Electric on an 
aero-en gin e programme for the US Defence Department may 
be unveiled as soon as today. The announcement wifl detail roles 
within a cross-company team led by GE and including Allison, 
the US engine maker bought by Rolls-Royce last year. 


BET steps up Rentokil battle 


RUSSELL HOTTEN 

BET the industrial services 
group, yesterday stepped up 
the battle against Rentokfl's 
£1.9bn bid with an attack on its 
rival’s relationship with major- 
ity shareholder Soph us 
Berendsen, 

In its first defence document, 
posted last night, BET forecast 
a 5.1p dividend, up 275 per cent 
on the previous year. A profit 
forecast for the year to 30 
March will follow. The docu- 
ment also highlighted what it 
called a potential conflict of in- 
terest between Rentokil and 
Berendsen, the Danish company 
which owns 52-per cent of 
Rentokfl. 

Rentokil has said it plans to 
develop BETs Initial cleaning 
division, but yesterday’s docu- 
ment claims Ibis will bring it into 
direct competition with Berend- 
sen's own operations. 

“Would Soph us Berendsen 
continue to be represented on 
the Rentokil boa rd if Rentokil 
were to acquire BET?” the doc- 



Focused on growth: John Clarke, the BET chief executive 


ument asks. “How could Sophus 
Berendsen participate in dis- 
cussions about textile rental?” 
BET also claims Berendsen, 
whose Rentokil stake would be 
diluted to about 35 per cent if 
the takeover succeeds, backs the 
bid because it wants the flexi- 
bility to reduce its stake further. 


There was confusion on Fri- 
day about Berendsen's long- 
term intention after reports in 
Denmark that it planned to sell 
a further 10 per cent in RentoldL 
Rentokil said that Berendsen's 
chief executive, Hans Werdelin, 
had been misquoted. 

The document sought to 


spell out how BET had been 
turned around under its chief 
executive. John Clark. It said 
earnings had risen by more 
than 25 percent in the IS 
months to 30 September 1995 
and had recently grown sub- 
stantially faster than those of 
Rentokil. This clear strategy 
contrasted sharply with the 
blurred focus of Rentokfl’s di- 
versification efforts, it said. 

BET has been restructured af- 
ter a 1980s spending spree left 
it with high debts and a sprawl- 
ing collection of interests. The 
company said it had been trans- 
formed into a group which was 
debt-free, tightly controlled and 
strategically focused. 

Sir Christopher Harding, 
BET chairman, said directors 
had no hesitation in recom- 
mending rejection of the offer. 

Rentokfl's chief executive, 
Clive Thompson, said: “We are 
studying the BET document, in 
the "same way as BET share- 
holders. in the search for new in- 
formation. So far this fa proving 
difficult.” 
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TODAY 


Companies 

Fairey. [he engineering and 
aerospace group, is expected to 
announce strong results Tor 
1995, backed by ils international 
businesses and a recovery in the 
electric power sector. Nat West 
expects a 32 percent rise in pre- 
tax profits to about to £34m. 
Interims: Cortecs Inti, DCS 
Group. Domestic & General, 
Redraw. Klein wort Dev Fund. 
Finals: British Vita. DRS Data 
& Research. Fairey. Forward 
Technology, Hibernian. Hiscox 
Select Insurance, Laporte, 
Lopex, Merchants Trust, 
Partco, Penlland, Persimmon. 
Refuge. Roxboro. RPS Group, 
Rugby Group. Spandcx. Spirax- 
Sarco, Suter. 

AGMs: Ford Motor Company, 
Ovoca Resources. 

EGMs: Secure RetiremenL 
Economics 

A busy week for economic 
data kicks off with producer 
price figures for February and 
January's industrial output. 
Chancellor Kenneth Clarke 
said on Friday that these were 


behaving better than expected 
Analysts have pencilled in a de- 
cline in the index of prices paid 
for fuel and materials, taking 
the year-on-year rate of in- 
crease below January's 3.7 per 
cent, and at most a small in- 
crease in prices charged at the 
factory gate, reducing their an- 
nual rate of inflation below Jan- 
uary’s 3.6 per cent. 

The consensus is that indus- 
trial output was probably flat in 
January, with manufacturing 
output up slightly after De- 
cember's shock Call This would 


THE WEEK AHEAD 


caused to Coats. Viyella, 



-15 


Input prices 


&LA/Xyearfloywr 



W.. : -95 -.96A --: 


leave manufacturing production 
lower in die three months to 
January than the previous 
three, but most economists are 
optimistic that it will begin to 
recover. 

US markets will focus on 
housebuilding figures for De- 
cember and January, with any 
new data under dose scrutiny 
after Friday’s nosedive on Wall 
Street after the stunning em- 
ployment report Higher mort- 
gage rates and bad weather are 
likely to mean weak figures. 

TOMORROW 

Companies 

T1 Group is expected to an- 
nounce solid results, with 1995 
pre-tax profits forecast at be- 
tween £176m and £lS 2 m, com- 
pared to £153m last lime. 
However, the good news is 
probably already reflected in 
the share price. 

Prudential. Britain's biggest 
life insurer, is expected to an- 


operating profits of 
i ±780m, compared to 


nounce ot 
£740mto: 

£693 m last time. 

Interims: Everest Foods, 
Headway, M&G Recovery Inv 
Trust, Thorntons. 

Finals Billatn. Britton, Calder- 
bum. Capital Carp, Christies 
Inti, CMG, Cordiant, Qestcare, 
Delta. Dunedin Income 
Growth. Expamet, Fidelity 
Japanese Values, Holliday 
Chemical, Huntingdon Inti, 
KaJon, M&G Income Inv Trust, 
Pacific Assets Trust, Parity, Pru- 
dentia, TI Group. Williams 
Hldgs, Yorkshire-Tyne Tees- 
AGMs: Euro Disney, Shani 
Group, Witan Investment 
Economics 

Construction orders (January). 

WEDNESDAY 

Companies 

Reed International, in the spot- 
light last week after shelving its 
plans to sell hs consumer books 
division, should encourage with 


robust pre-tax profits in 1995 of 
016m, ahead 18 per cent, ac- 
cording to Nat West Attention 
win focus on s^ns that the com- 
pany has identified an acquisi- 
tion target in professional and 
electronic publishing. 
Interims: Ricardo, Shire Phar- 
maceutical, Throgmorton Dual 
Trust. 

Finals: Charles Baynes. BPP, 
Brent IntT, Church & Co, Eng- 


Reed International 

ASSESS! 



lish China Clays, - Haden 
MatJ rtllan. Heywood ’Williams, 
JIB Group, Lambert Howarth, 
Radius, Reed IntT, Rosebys, 
Schroders, Tilbury Douglas, 
^hste Recycling. 

AGMs: Gartmore British In- 
come, London Scottish Bank. 
EGMs London Scottish Bank. 
Economics' 

Last month is expected to have- 
serai the 30th decline in the- 
unemptayment coimt, although 
Deutsche Morgan Grenfell 
puts the expected' foil at only 
5,000 after January's diop -of . 
more than 29,000- The growth 
m uruleiiying average earnings - 
in Januaiy is Ifkeijrto reflect the . 
upward trend in ferfc pay set- 
tlements and bonuses. 

A European Union confer- 
ence on the single currency 
opens in London. 

THURSDAY 

Companies 

A chance to see the Hamag p 


a hot summer and sli 
rn naime r confidence. Ai — 
expect pre-tax profits to fall to 
between £14!L5mand £147io 
t£1514m last time). 

Interims: BZW Endowment 
Fund, F&C High Income, Sir- 
dar, Television Corp. 

Finals: Anglo American In- 
dustrial, Biotrace IntT, BTR, 
Coats Vryella, CU Environ- 
mental ’Bust, Davis Service, 
Emess,Exco,L&G, Mayflower, 
Micro focus, MTL, Pfttards, 
Reddtt & Cohnan, Steel Bunifl 
Jones, United Biscuits, Wit- 
monghs, A \4food & Son. 
AGMa Loades, Lo^rers- 
EGMs: Bolton Group. MTM. 
Econormcs 

US factory gate prices point to 
further moderation of infla- 
tionary pressures. 

FRIDAY 

Companies ' 

Aspen Communications, the 
media group, is expected to an- 
nounce pre-tax profits of 
£3.8m, up 65 per cent, accord- 




iog to NatWest Margins 

mobably improved even m 

have had an impact- 
Finals: ASpen CcOTrminjva- 
doas, British Data MngmL 

Holdings,. 
Central Motor AucUons.tU' 
rocamp, Johnson 
ond Utilities Trust, Pern. 
Pohang Iron & Steel, Serif, T | 
Whiter. . 1 

Economics 

Further key February figures 
for the US economv could 
trigger a reaction in Treasury 
bonds and shares- Consumer ■ 
prices are likely to show a 
smaller increase than Janu- 
ary’s 0.4 per cent, leaving con- 
sumer price inflation 
pprhangpri at 2.7 per cent, _ 

• Industrial output 
expected to rebound by about 
0.5 per cent after a sharp 
drop in January. But markets 
are watching out for a bigger 
increase - mirroring the sur- 
prise rise in the number of new 

jobs revealed by last Friday's 
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Win a Health Spa break 

Hoar Cross Hall, the 
premier Health Spa resort 
in a Stately Home, are 
offering Independent 
readers the chance to 
win a £1200 break at this 
Grade II listed building, 
ideally situated near ]-(OAP CCO&S HALL 
Lichfield, Staffordshire. ^ 

Our winner and their For information on Hoar Cross 
partner will enjoy six Hall Tel: 01283 575 671 
nights in a superior To win this refreshing 
bedroom with all meals break call the number 
included plus full use of below and answer two 
the health hydro facilities simple questions, 
and a total of 14 
complimentary treatments. 


0891 252 859 
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BILL MARTIN 


Tbe Bank Wends 
together various 
sources of uncertainty 
and is insufficiently 
precise about 
the circumstances in 
which inflation 
could head north 
or drop south’ 


Inflation analysis: the Bank could do even better 


T wonder if you were aware that Rorschach 
-Ltests had suddenly become de rigueur 
among British policy-makers. Rorschach, you 
wQl recall, was the Swiss psychiatrist who dis- 
covered the diagnostic value of inkblots. He 
would invite unsuspecting patiems to describe 
his inky creations in the hope of revealing 
their subjective fantasies. The response u it 
looks like a senalTdHer” risked 10 years in- 
carceration in the sanatorium. Patients soon 
learnt the advantages of replying in terms of 
butterflies and birds. 

Rorschach tests may have fallen out of 
favour in some psychiatric circles but dear- 
ly not at the Bank of England. In its latest 
Inflation Report you will find several erara- 

ples disguised as graphs depicting ■ 

the Bank's latest inflation pro- |p^|M 

jections and the range of uncer- HVMH 

tainty surrounding them. The 

charts fair out as time passes and : 

the uncertainty deepens. By 1998 , 

they encompass inflation forecasts 

as high as 4.5 per cent and as low -r ff > ' 

as 05 per cent, all in shades of ver- 

mflion and violet. What does this 

image remmd you of, old boy? Be- 

ware the response “a hand-wav- 

ing economist” It guarantees 10 

years incarceration in the UK 

forecasting industiy.lt is therefore 

preferable tbrepty that the chart i - 

represents a probability distribu- 


tioo of projected inflation outcomes -an at- 
tempt by the Bank to convey a sense of fore- 
casters' uncertainty. But this does not get us 
very for. We know that forecasts are inher- 
ently uncertain and that the crystal ball gets 
ever-doudier the further we peer into it The 
problem is that the Bank's approach blends 
together various sources of uncertainty and 
is insufficiently precise about the circum- 
stances in which inflation could head north 
or drop south. This is a pity because in all 
other respects the Inflation Report is a 
paragon of analysis, the best thing lo emerge 
from the Bank in years. 

Presenting uncertainly is not easy but the 
Bank could do better by regarding hs report 


^ ? - ••• 




as a navigational chart to point out the rocks 
cm which the economy might founder. It could 
present several forecasts, dearly conditional 
on different states of the world and on different 
assumptions about the way the economy be- 
haves. This would clarify the nature of the un- 
certainty and quantify those aspects which pose 
the greatest threat to the Chancellor's infla- 
tion goals. Had this been done, the Chancel- 
lor might have had a better idea of the risks 
he was running by cutting interest rates in the 
face of strong monetary growth, lb be sure, 
the Bank agonises over the growth of broad 
money supply in the UK, now ru nning at an 
underlying 10 per cent. But nowhere does the 
report quantify posable linkages between moo- 
ey supply and activity which would 
be the precursor to rising inflation. 

Had it entertained fas one pos- 
~NcA ' ability) a more monetarist view of 
i-;_- ; : ' , the economy, the Bank might have 
.J O identified linkages along these 
ffi.y.y lines. The first concerns the buiid- 
?£'. O ;- up of bank deposits held by finan- 
^ V .L- cial institutions. The growth of 
:• wholesale bank deposits accounts 
for neatly 3 percentage points of the 
v 55 percentage point jump in broad 

i -J monetary growth over the last 
: ... -r A} year. The key question is whether 
the extra deposits are a genuine in- 
£ CTe:ise in the demand for money or 

t '■ an excess of supply. The chances are 


it is an excess. Institutions have acquired cash 
as a result of Britain’s merger and acquisitions 
boom. Companies have bought equity with 
cash: institutions, in turn, have deposit edit 
with banks who were keen to raise deposits 
in order to lend to acquisitive companies. The 
Bank describes this merry-go-round in detail 
but does not consider bow the excess cash 
could be expunged - for example through cap- 
ital outflow being placed in assets abroad which 
could be less vulnerable to inflation. The first 
risk posed by high monetary growth is there- 
fore to sterling. 

The second consequence concerns the 
stock cycle, which may prove to be a less 
painful affair than many suppose. Everyone 
knows that manufacturers have excessive in- 
ventories, the result of an unexpected short- 
fall in export demand. The surveys suggest 
that industry should already have dc -stocked, 
but so far, this does not appear to have hap- 
pened. Gross domestic product is still rising, 
as are stocks. If the figures are to be believed, 
it may well be that companies' buoyant liq- 
uidity is enabling them to take a more relaxed 
view’ about the" speed with which to adjust 
their stock overhang. 

The third consequence concerns the bous- 
ing market and its wider role in the econo- 
my. The build-up of personal bank and 
buQding society deposits is the other main 
component of the acceleration of broad 
money supply. If this is also in excess of re- 


quirements, it may well be switched into other 
assets which offer a higher return. In the hous- 
ing market, expectations of rising prices 
against a background of falling home loan 
rates could trigger a sharp jump in transac- 
tions and then in prices. The process would 
be partly self-feeding - higher prices induc- 
ing higher demand - the mirror image of last 
year’s depression in the housing market. 
There are already signs of recovery. Ac- 
cording to the Halifax figures, house prices 
rose at an annualised 55 per cent in the three 
months to February. 

Consumer spending would undoubtedly re- 
spond. But the stimulus of rising property val- 
ues should not end there. The scale and 
growth of small business is highly dependent 
on the value of collateral tied up in housing, 
a consequence of banks' lending policies. Re- 
search by economists at Exeter University sug- 
gests that a 10 per cent increase in the value 
of housing equity would result in a 5-6 per 
cent rise in small business starts. 

There is a real risk that private-sector 
spending will take off rapidly in the next 12 
months, consumers' spending’ growth of 4 per 
cent being well within the bounds of possi- 
bility. Come to think of it, this may be the 
hidden message in the Bank's Rorschach 
charts. The blot on the landscape is simply 
another dose of inflation. 

Bill Martin is chief economist at UBS 


The chairman of GKN is satisfied that a crucial restructuring is complete as he prepares to hand over to a new man. He talked to Russell Hotten 
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an industrial revolution 


lames's, London. Is tike enter- 
ing a private club. A doorman 
ishers visitors into a creaky old 
ift that slowly rises to the ex- 
rcutive offices. A butler is on 
land to serve tea while you wait 
on oak-panelled rooms lined 
with oil paintings. The Guest 
family, who 100 years ago es^ 
ablished what became GKN, 
vould. not have felt out place 
ounging on the sofas in the 
Irawing room. This outpost of 
rygoue days gives no suggestion 
jf the transformation that the 
>Id firm of Guest Keen & 
Mettlefolds has undergone in 
Jte 25 years that Sir David 
1 Lxes has been there. 

“T think that 199$ was some- 
lung of a landmark for us,” says ~ 
he chairman. “Last year, rep- ' 
esenled the end of a major 
base m terms of our divestment 
rogramme.” With the job of re- 
'ructuring completed. Sir 
Tavid, 60, is going part-time, be- 
coming non-executive chair- 
man when GKN recruits a new 
chief executive. It will .be a 
tremendous wrench handing 
over to someone else, but at least 
' ic has the satisfaction of “quit- 


ting” while ahead. As the 61 per 
cent jump in profits last Thurs- 
day revealed, GKN is in good 
health and the company has nev- 
er been higher in the FPSE 100. 

Now GKN has been stream- 
lined into three core international 
businesses - automotive, de- 
fence, business services - the 
question in the Qty is whether the 
company is now folly focused. 
“Yes,” maintains Sir David. 
"Though the business must con- 
tinually evolve to stay ahead.” 
There wiD be no fourth leg added 


But he frankly admits there is 
scope for collaboration between 
then defence businesses, as part 
the necessary consolidation go- 
ing on between arms companies 
throughout Europe. “U yon 
agree that European defence 
companies need to restructure, 
I do not think, that h requires a 
master strategist to see that the 
UK has got some rationalising 
that it can. do itself. There is 
some logic to laying bits of 
GKN and Vickers together. But 
you can rationalise without com- 


THE MONDAY INTERVIEW 


Sir David Lees 


to the company, but as GKN has 
£464m in the bank most observers 
are expecting some acquisitions. 

The company has long been 
talked of as a possible bidder for 
the tanks-to-cais group Vickers, 
though Sir David expresses mild 
weariness at being asked about 
subject again. “It is just the Fri- 
day mgbt Tumour null doing the 
rounds. There is no logic in 
GKN owning Vickers' Rolls- 
Royce cars, for instance. We are 
not. interested.” 


parties taking over each other.” 
GKN, maker of the 'fl&rrior 
personnel carrier, and Vick- 
ers, which makes the Chal- 
lenger 2 tank, are among four 
companies in the UK produc- 
ing a range of armoured vehi- 
cles. Sir David says: “The 
domestic market is unhkely to 
be able to support four com- 
panies. It Is not necessary to 
have full mergers, because pro- 
ject collaboration can happen 
outside the corporate sbelL 


And to that end I think there 
will be further movement” 
But any restructuring, at 
home or abroad, will not be 

ea sy, A rms firms par tviifaH y in 

France, are suffering huge 
financial imbalances, hesays. “It 
is difficult to put any sort of val- 
ue on some of these companies. 
That does not make for an 
easy merger or collaboration at 
the equity level.” 

And the move towards joint 
government defence procure- 
ment is fine in principle, but dif- 
ficult in practice. “The danger 
is that a product is made that the 
miEtaxy does not really want be- 
cause there have been so many 
compromises. Then you have 
got to sort out which oountry wfll 
mak e wfaaL The whole issue is 
fraught with difficulties.” 

The motor industry, too, 
faces consolidation as compo- 
nent makers are forced to serve 
car makers on a global scale. Sir 
David expects the industry 
eventually to be dominated by 
a few international players. Bui 
he is not predicting a sudden 
revolution. “Like many things 
in the motor industry, ratio- 
nalisation has been slow com- 
ing. Whether it will happen, I 



Farewell to arms: Sir David Lees expects more rationalisation in the defence industry 


am not totally sure,” he says. 
Nor does he expect GKN to be 
at the forefront of any changes. 
The company’s drive-line busi- 
ness - making the components 
that link the wheels to the en- 
gine - is number one in the 
world with a 35 per cent market 
share. “It is not dear to me with 
whom GKN would rationalise,” 
he says. Tf we were a number 
three or a number four, then it 
might be a good idea.” 

After school at Charterhouse, 


Sir David trained as an accoun- 
tant - though he never wanted 
to be one. IBs father, a Rear Ad- 
miral did not wish to finance an- 
other of his sons through 
university and the young David 
Lees saw accountancy as a way 
into industry. He joined the ac- 
countancy firm of Binder Ham- 
lyn in 1962, but grabbed the 
chance to move to GKN Sankev 
as chief accountant in 1970. His 
eventual elevation to the realms 
of the UK’s business establish- 


ment remains something of a 
surprise to him, and colleagues 
testily to a lack of the naked am- 
bition common to so many ex- 
ecutives. “I never ever thought 
about becoming chief executive 
of a large company; never 
thought it could conceivably 
happen. I have always been 
someone who has taken steps 
one at a time, before thinking 
too much about the next job.” 
He recalls being summoned to 
the Bank of England, oblivious 


that the then Governor, Rohm 
Leigh-Pemberton, was to ask 
him to join the Court “I even 
rang up the Treasury to ask if 1 
had done anything wrong. I re- 
ally had no idea why I was going.” 
After eight years as the top 
man at GKN, Sir David is not 
stepping aside so he can spend 
more time with his hobbies: golf 
(handicap 15), opera, or walk- 
ingin the hills around his Shrop- 
shire home. In July he becomes 
chairman of Couziaulds, where 
he is currently a non-executive. 
Other commitments include be- 
ing a Fellow of the Royal Soci- 
ety of Arts, and being on the 
main committee of the CBI. 

Sir David was also a member 
of last year's Greenbury com- 
mittee on directors’ pay, a bruis- 
ing experience but one he does 
not regret. The whole question 
of directors' pay was, he says, “a 
boil that had to be lanced. There 
had been some quite celebrat- 
ed cases where dearly pay and 
performance were not matched: 
cases which the corporate sec- 
tor should not be proud of.” 
He regrets that Greenbury is 
only remembered for the row 
over share options. But the 
recommendations will have a 
lasting impact, he believes. 
“You will now see a lor more dis- 
dosure. The biggest single prob- 
lem of this whole subject is the 
secrecy that surrounds pay and 
remuneration.” 

GKN's annual report, out in 
a few weeks, would be leading 
by example: “It will be more 
open, honest, and out on the 
table,” he promises. 
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The Ultimate Pentium Notebook from Stock! 
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TravelMate 5200 
The l20Mhz Pentium 
Super Powered Notebook! 


Higji performance and exceptional batmy life are 
the oubraneBng fauns of this notebook. Wsh a 
super fascPCTbus and I20t^ Pentium cNp,ritis 
machine easSy handies powdiungry a pp li c at i on s. 
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Buy the business 
that brings in 
* the business • 


V POST 
i.OFFia= 


Owning a post office is a unique business 
opportunity with many advantages. A secure 
Income. An ever widening range of products. 
And, perhaps best of all for the enterprising 
businessperson.-an almost guaranteed flow of 
people. 

The post office serves Z8 million people a 
week. Regular customers, who have money to 
spend not merely on post office products but 
other goods on offer - and a post office works 
well within a large variety of other retail outlets. 

Your total investment will vary dependent on 
the size of business. However, you will need to 
have more than £20,000 readily available in cash 
(or assets easily converted to cash) to go towards 
the total cost of the business. The balance can 
usually be funded by banks we can introduce 
you to. 

If you are interested in owning a post office 
and share our total commitment to customer 
service, please send the coupon below or phone 
us without delay. 

0990 600652 

Lines open 24 boon. Cali will con no mare (ban I Op a 
minOH Plate return the coopers beJoX to PvU OITrce 
Couaien Recruttmeat Office. FREEPOST. BrtsroJ BSJB 7ET. 

No tump required. 

. ___ 

FREE INFORMATION PACK 

Plcue nub me my fine Information Pack on owning a 
pos office. 


The 
British 
Franchise 
Exhibitions 


LONDON 

Wembley Corferonce Centre, 

Frid.iv 15!’n (i-Mni - 5pm) & 

S.Tturd jv itith UO.iiii - Jp.-iti March 1996 

EDINBURGH 

Royal Hkhlano Centre. 

Friday Zli-fh llOamopm) o; 

Saturday 27th (lfiam-4p.T.) April 19% 

MANCHESTER 

G-MEX Centre, 

Friday 2S:h UOam-Sprn) & 

Saturday 29th (lOam-lpm) June 1996 



Franchising employs over 
200,000 people in the UK. 

Fra n c hi sing turns over £55 
WKan every year. 

Frantfuses arc 5 rimes more 
likely to succeed than other 
new businesses 


Visit The British Franchise Exhibitions, the 
UK's leading quality franchise forunx meet 
the UlCs leading Franduscss and attend our 
bee seminar programme 

Exhibitors at one or mote events include 
Wimpy International Ltd, Canadian 
Muffin Company, Fastsigns, Domino's 
Pica, Futureshape international Ltd, KaD 
Kwik Printing, Copleys, Select 
Appointments PTc. Every care (UK1 Ltd, 
Community Careline Services, Cash 
Generator Ltd, Travail Employment 
Group, Ventrolla Limited and many 
others. 

Investment levels range from £5,000 to £1 
million and franchises are available 
throughout the UK. 


supported by 


turns 

FRANCHISE 


CBI 


Call Sarah Hamilton now on 0171 727 8400 for 
Visitor Information Pack & Ticket (price £10) 
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NOTICE 

TO READERS 

Whilst ue take reasonable 
precautions with all 
adrertisemenls, readers are 
strongly advised to take 
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paying a deposit or entering 

into any finanrial commitment. 


To advertise in 
this section 
please call 
David Owen 
on 

0171 293 2338 . 


NO FRANCHlSt; FEE OE 

experience required 

rat or FarMar mrtmg fiom hoar 
Earn extra income acting as a 
finance aeenl arranping aav 
purpose Irani. Mortgages.' 
Commercial, Fmance. Molar 
Home insurance. 
Refundable depotii charged. 
Foe a FREE INFO PACK 
Teh 0181 546 9313 

THeoM Emerprto Lid. 


Business for Sale 


In desirable 
AIX-EN-PROVENCE 
ENGLISH BOOKSTORE 

for fair 

26 years on same location 
‘Selling lor £2501100 
(includes everything) 
Call owner. Mr Viers 
(00 33)4226 47 99 
Fare 00 33 42 38 54 93 



Verity 1 0p/ Min 


20p to Australia 


INDIA 65p/min 
HONG KONG 39pfmln 
SINGAPORE 39p/min 
PHILL1PPINE5 58p/mifi 
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ICONNEC.TIO NI 

01734 569123 

Fax 01734 5691001 
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Fax On Demand 
Systems 

Devaiopla at Intel. Faroadi 
gives anyone untn a nuchtone 
phone and a tax instant access 
ID all your Information, via 
stanoarti. loO-frao irpramum 
raw rues. 

CaP 2 * hour Damolne 
(01372] 450535 


John J Barney 
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} or further information Tel: 1 

i STREETWISE INNOVATIONS* { 
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CHEAP INTERNATIONAL CALLS 
Save 50% on Iraetnattonnl 
Cant TBI.-01S1 490 5014. 
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A hit squad to 


ave Darwin’s 


paradise isles 


Juliette Dominguez reports on a plan 
to kill off the eco-invaders that are 
threatening to destroy the Galapagos 


W hen Charles Darwin ra- 
iled the Galapagos 


v V iicd the Galapagos 
Islands in 1853. he wrote: “1 
cannot find a spot free from the 
iguana's burrows on which 10 
pitch a single tent” Today, the 
giant land iguana is extinct 
and i he island's indigenous 
wildlife is under the threat of 
extinction from the feral ani- 
mals and plants introduced by 
humans over the centuries. 

This month, a conservation 
"hit squad” will visit the Gala- 
pagos Islands to try and save 
their unique wildlife by eradi- 
cating the invasive species. 
Julian Filler, chairman of the 
Galapagos Conservation Trust 
said: “Unless something imme- 
diate and drastic is done, there 


any other land mass, all the res- 
ident species are descended 
from ones that flew, swam, 
drifted or were carried there. 

Ninety-five per cent of the 
reptiles," 50 per cent of the 
birds, 42 per cent of the land 
plants. 80 per cent of the insects 
and 1 7 per cent of the fish can- 
not be found anywhere else in 
the world. They include the 
Galapagos tortoises, marine 
iguanas, flightless cormorants, 
blue- and red-footed boobies 
and 13 species of Darwin's 
finch, whose variously shaped 
beaks were used to illustrate his 
theory of evolution. 

The threat to these endemic 
species comes from overgrazing 
by goats that have run wild, and 








IVJuddy outlook: vast herds of goats are eating the vegetation 
on which giant tortoises depend Mary Clay/Planet Earth 


will be nothing left of the 
island's endemic plants and 
animals. The land is being 
grazed away to nothing." 

The Galapagos Islands. 600 
miles off the coast of Ecuador, 
are invaluable in providing the 
world with a living laboratory of 
mvlution. Darwin was the first 
of many scientists to study the 
unique ecosystem, where biol- 
ogy and geology have gone to 
bizarre and wonderful extremes. 

There are 15 main islands and 
106 smaller ones, created by vol- 
canic eruptions out of the ocean 
some 5 million years ago. There 
are active volcanoes there even 
today. Because the chain of 
islands was never attached to 


from non-native predators, 
such as rats, killing the defence- 
less indigenous animals. 

Alcedo Volcano on Isabela 
Island is borne to more than a 
third of all Galapagos giant tor- 
toises. It faces ecological col- 
lapse as a result of an infesta- 
tion of goats and burros. The 
enormous goat population, 
numbering more than 80.000, is 
eating the vegetation the tor- 
toises depend on, and they can- 
not compete. 

Dogs have eaten most of the 
land. iguanas, and black rats 
have discovered how to chew 
through the shells of baty tor- 
toises, which are soft until they 
are about three years old. 


On (he neighbouring island of 
Santiago, conservationists at the 
Darwin Research Station say all 
the endemic plants and most of 
the unique animals could be 
wiped out in five years by goats 
and pigs. For example. Scales in 
trees, which look like giant sun- 
flowers. until recently formed an 
entire forest across* the island. 
These have been devastated by 
goats, leaving only a few sparse 
clifftop dumps. And pigs have 
developed a taste for the world's 
rarest seabirds, the dark-rumped 
petreL The pigs can smell out the 
petrels’ burrows and kill them 
easily when they surface, as they 
are too clumsy to escape. 

The Galapagos National 
Park has had some success in 
eradicating goats from the 
smaller islands, like Santa Fe, 
Espanola and Pinta. but the 
problem on the larger islands 
like Alcedo is now unmanage- 
able. Simple hunting techniques 
are no longer effective, as the 
goals are reproducing so rapidly 
the rangers cannot keep up, and 
the situation is out of control. 

Mr Fitter explains that with 
these numbers, you need to 
destroy ihem rapidly before 
they get a chance to reproduce. 

The Galapagos Conservation 
Trust has asked Brian Bell to 
examine the problems facing 
Isabela and Alcedo. Mr Bell, an 
expert on the eradication of 
invasive or introduced spedes, 
is the managing director of 
Wildlife Management Interna- 
tional, a small private company 
established to make available to 
other countries New Zealand's 
expertise in island management. 

His company has been asked 
to undertake projects by gov- 
ernments and agencies arch as 
the Royal Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds, and Birdlife 
International. One of his recent 
projects was eradicating brown 
rats and biack-naped hares 
from Gunners Quoin in Mau- 
ritius last September. 

Mr Bell explains that clean- 
ing up islands requires the 
investment of manv resources 



Microbe of the Month: What 
' " 'ill became oftheflesh-eating bug? 

Bernard Dixon investigates 


m 


W hatever happened to the 
Arab-eating microbe? 
During the first five months' of 
-l994^toe bacterium Streptococ- 


The view from here: non-native species threaten the island's famous fizards, such as these 
marine iguanas. Dogs have already eaten most land iguanas Pete Oxfonj/Hanet Earth 


and much time and money. He 
says: “I don't enjoy killing, but 
I accept it as an essential way 
of preserving rare forms of life. 
People get uptight about what 
they see as cruelty to animals, 
but they don’t know how harsh 
nature is. Look at seabirds - 
most of them die in their first 
year due to lack of food. It’s 
sad, but if they all survived we'd 
be o vc nun by birds." 

Mr Bell is visiting the islands 
this month for three weeks, and 
his report will ascertain how 
best to carry out the eradication 
and what methods to employ. 

Julian Filler says: "One pos- 
sible recommendation is the 
use of helicopters as a vehicle to 


"shoot the goats from. This has 
the advantage that the goats 
cannot get away, and the terrain 
and vegetation will not impede 
in the same way as a ground 
operation. With luck, once 
Brian and I have discussed his 
report we can implement the 
programme in November." 

Mr Fitter adds: “I have high 
hopes for the future of the 


Galapagos - it Js a priceless 
jewel that must be preserved, 
not just -for th'eTrest of the; 
world to come and visit or 
study, but because it is of 
incomparable economic value 
to Ecuador. If Ecuador loses its 
unique wildlife and tourists no 
longer visit Galapagos, then 
the whole Ecuadorian tourism 
industry will .suffer." . 


necrotising fesciitis (NF) - SO. 
called because it k2fe tssuessneb 
. as the deaths {fascia.) kiound 
musdes - two erf them fetal, is 
west Gloucestershire. “Killer 
hug ale my face? wasrtypicalxtf 
the headlines spawned by .the 
virulent microbe. The incidents' 
were peculiarly nasty. Moreover, 
five cases in a population: of 
320,000,. where the .condition 
had been unknowri for'at least 
a decade, was surprising. 

Iwoyeais later, some answers 
to the worrying “flesh-eating 
hug” affair are available, thanks 
to an analysis of the incident in 
the current issue oSEpidarridl- 
ogy and Infection.- The report - 
identifi es the Ekefy origin of two 
of the cases.' It also provides- 
guidelines for reducing the risk 
of a similar occurrence. But it- 
stfll leaves ah element of mys- 
tery as to why several cases of 
a rare condition sbouki haye oc- 
curred in- one area in such a 
short space of time. 

. The report {Dre^ts^jom- 

NF patients acquired their in- 
fections doring stngety in the 
s3ine operating theatre, proba- 
bly from the throat of a mem- 
beraf the theatre staff. The first 
patient had aroutine hernia op- 
eration in February 1994 at. -la 
hospital serving tbeStroud area. 
He became feverish tbenextday,. 
collapsed 36 hours after surgery, 
and developed the gangrenous 
changes. that characterise NE 
Despite intensive treatinentwitii 
antibiotics, large areas of skin 
bad tobe cutaway. lour days lat- . 

ft iwviriip r prti^ ly ^iw.qm .' . 

flatly ill after J a varicose vein * 
operation. Again; doctors ad- 
ministered antibiotics tod ex- 
cised to£ affected "'tissues.; 


sues for miexobes and feund that 

they carried S pyctgenes^ydikb 
can cause NF, usutuljrin people 
who are vulnerable to infection. 

• At this stage, the hospital au- 
thorities dosed the operating 
theatre for deansing, and took 
nose and throat : swabs from 
people woiftug there-Dne staff 
member proved to be heavily in- 
fected with S. pyogenes. Subse- 
quent tests showed that the S 
pyogenes carried' by the staff 
- member.was of; the sa me t ype 
asdraf inihedead flesh from the 
second palienL.fe-exajm ina- 

tient indicate^ that they also 
carried the stole organism. 

■: In the Ughkofthe: Glouces- 
terehireincidai^fhe report’s au- 
thors recommend ! that any cases 
of NF ^doprtoafter surgery 
should be; investigated carefuJC 
ty to dtfennine tyhetber S pyo- 
genes fe respons&feilheyalsq ‘ 
conclude that, while there fe no 
needfc^anoperatln^eatreto 
be dosed after orie'ease of NF, 
the.oocurrence of tiro or more • 
cases, does wazrantTmmediate 
doarreand investigation of staff. 

'* So why did S pyogenes cause 
fireconferoedcasesofNFintHte 
area in ^sueb-a stort space of' 
tone? Howtoaccountfor tb&in- 



.thm anytime made the people 
of west. Gloucestershire more 
prone 'to* baderial -infections 
during the early months ctf 1994. 
Ftohaps, toertabpS toe "duster” 
lof cases arore ^Kdfenoe-.. 

■' : The final possibility is that 
some genetici^u^e occurred 
.in toe Jjacterumj.itsdt This 
would bavehadtoafiecteach 


jf-'-rihidi, I seems, un 


Tfe rhnjdans screened thetis- 

- - . ‘ f." ' 


In that case,’Wfeiace one-of the : 
trickiest questkhfe'^fall. Why 
did toe “onlbreakf, if ft resaSDy 
wasan mrtbraafcwftha d auunon 
cau^; «mte to an 'end? " 



Hie media made a meal of the fearsome bacterium 
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ACROSS 

7 Told of inspiration for 
housing complex (4) 

8 In demand more than 
normal (2,1,7) 

10 Leading in respect of 
key majority (8) 

11 Give quarter of money 
to band (6) 

12 Examination blunders 
none admitted (6) 




15 Tell all Ben has let slip 
by mistake ( 5,3,5) 

18 A crack military unit’s 
wrong about killer (S) 
20 Number put back on 
article of clothing (6) 
22 Dutch courage? (6) 

24 False idea that may be 
conjured up (8) 


17 Belt up and start work- S 

ing? (6.2) | 

19 Really mean to grab 
power without delav ! 
(6> * : 
21 Remains of metal dad ; 
ship (6) 

23 Outstanding poem, by j 
the sound of n (4 j ' ! 
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Win a Weekend Break or a case of Bombardier Premium Bitter 

CALL 0891 311 017 


I all entries for the week a winner »iu re stio. 

I Cofr. cost 39p per minute rhrap mtc. 49p per nunuu: all other irnirs 
1 Wfan^ni^sckcted at random from ail coned carries kopaL No -=*h ali-Tcatr.e. N 
j hu obtailK-d by sendine an SAL to - Chador- Web Cros^rA 

7QU 


jli_-rca:r.e. S-rraal Nw'poK: Publishing rule, apply Editor's decision 
Web CtiSft'Xi t'r.il .A &TV .0 N'juse. S’. Peter* R.\kL Maidenhead SLri 


i* «L-«Sttrc7 fuWnftinj; PLU I Ciii.ii S,u j.-t. Ci rjry WJurf. LuaJ. it Eli «,'i 

jrJcnniinl i i’I-’ui I'nm m \iua. H i'.:-- r J .irJ u - J!_. 
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If you want to bring out the natural beauty of your rooms you wanta hartJwoc^fl^ftom 
the Scandinavian Rooring Company. With their unique three4ayei^^desFgh to'jw^ent 
expansion and contraction, Tarkett are Europe’s largest manufacturer's of pref&hibed 
Hardwood Roots. And with our specialist experience we are laying, quafily wooden floors 
with no fuss, no mess in a day. See for yoursdf. * 2.,^ 

FREEFONE 0800 616 748 (24 hrs), or compiete the coupon. • • ' •' 

|i Suitable for laying to most f| lacquered, sealed easy-clean finish 

sub-fioors InduiBng concrete B AttnKthe ter« 

H Choke of hardwoods and range on request ;"- .* ' 5 .^24 

of designs jg Frf five year guaraitee . 

3 ^fi^^q^lnsunatton g 


......2^.^ :PostcodK.w 




Scan dinav ian Flooring Company, Freepost, WaiCngfbrd, Q?cpii Gi 
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